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IN THE DOULTRY YARD 








THE BEST OF BIRDS. 





Let the others raise their ditties to 
the sparrows in the cities, 

Let them prate about the peacock if 
they will; 

Let them talk about the robin or the | 
mournin’ dove a-sobbin’, 

Or the blackbird as it whistles on the 
Hill; 

Let them sing about the jay bird, 
* givin’ praises unto that gay bird; 

Let them boast about the linnet or 
the wren; 

But I’m proud to say my charmer is 
the comfort of the farmer, 

And I’ll raise my little ditty to the 
hen, 


If you’re only out for beauty, it is 
’ probably your duty 

To'descant upon the bulbul in the 
tree; 

Or, if wisdom’s what you're 
then the owl upon the rafter 

Quite the true and proper caper’s 
said to be; 
But it’s usefulness I’m prdisin’, and 
my ditty I am raisin’ 
To the best and _ truest 
friend of men; 

And so here’s to that great blessin’, 
may her shadow never lessen, 

Just the humble and _hard-workin’ 
harnyard hen! 


after, 


feathered | 


—Selected. 





THE LAYING HENS. 





p..atch feed consisting of cracked 
corn, Wheat and oats should be fed in 
the litter at least twice a day, either 
mixed in about equal proportion or 
in rotation, feeding oats in the morn- 
ing, cracked corn at noon, and wheat | 
at night. 

With this grain ration, a mash 
should be fed. The dry form is most 
generally fed now, because it saves | 
labor and furnishes a constant supply 
of food. Thus the less lively and more | 
timid get their share. 

Cornmeal, wheat bran, wheat mid- 
dlings and finely ground oats are suit- 
able ingredients for a dry mash for 
laying hens. Any one of these ingre- | 
dients may be omitted without seri- 
ously affecting either the health or 
the egg yield, though it is a good plan 
to retain the wheat bran on account 
of its laxative qualities. 

These ground grains may be mixed 
in about equal proportion by weight. 
Add: also, unless fed separately, finely 
ground alfalfa or clover, a level tea- 
spoonful of salt to each dry quart of 
mash, and for the best egg yield 20 
to 25 per cent of beef scraps and bone 
meal in the proportion of 5 per cent. 

Feed your mash in a hopper that 
does not waste it. If you do not have 
sueh, use a shallow box 15 to 18 
inehes square and no more than six 
inches high. Cover the mash with 
one-half-inch mesh wire, and just a 
little smaller than the box. 

Tio keep the hens healthy and pro- 
vide a dry floor, plenty of dry litter, 
plenty of dry air and no draft, and 
Keep the house clean, feed well, water 
reguarly, and provide a constant sup- 
ply of artificial grit, oyster shells 
cracked bone and charcoal.—Professor 
A. C. Smith, Minnesota Station. 








CLEANING EGGS. 


—_— ——. 


Eggs should never be sent to mar- 
Ket in a dirty condition. A few dirty 
eggs in a case will place the whole 
lot in the class designated as “dir- 
ties,” and which sell for about 25 per 
cent less than first-quality fresh eggs. 
Commission men and packers say they 
do not want us to wash eggs, as it 
destroys the bloom and affects their 
keeping quality, but nevertheless dir- 
ty eggs should be cleaned. 

If one pays due attention to the 
nests, there will be few dirty eggs, 
except in wet weather, when the hens 
are allowd to run out. One plan is 
to look to the nests each day and re- 
move any filth that may be found 
there. It is not necessary to change 


the nesting material each time, but 


ithe grain mixture is repeated. 





simply take out that which is soiled. 


Eggs may be cleaned without in- 
juring their appearance to any extent. 
To do this have a dry and moist cloth. 
On the moist cloth use some good 
cleansing or scouring powder 





sold on the market she may bring 
40 cents. This 60-cent depreciation 
is too great on one year’s investment, 
but if divided over two years, it is 
not so great. 

A Plymouth Rock pullet costing $1 
may sell for 85 cents in July as a hen 
on the market. The loss would then 
be but little. A mature, tried and 
physically strong hen is a better 
breeder than an immature pullet. 


It is advisable to select a breeding | 


pen each fall; give the birds free 
range away from the growing pullets, 


and | and Jet them rest until February. The 


touch the soiled spots sufficiently to/ pnullets.may then be forced for egg 


remove the filth, then dry quickly | production. 


with the dry cloth. 

Use as little moisture as possible. 
Unless the egg is very bad do not im- 
merse it in water, but if this is neces- 
sary, wipe it perfectly dry without 
leaving streaks. White eggs do not 
show the effect of cleansing as much 
as brown ones. 





RATIONS FOR LAYING HENS. 





Some time ago I had the pleasure 
of visiting several large successful 
poultry plants. I took a note of each 
farm’s methods of feeding. No two 
were alike, but each had brought the 
user very satisfactory results. I have 
selected five of these methods,  to- 
gether with the constituents of the 
grain and mash mixtures and methods 
of feeding. You will note that all 
used the dry hopper system of feed- 


ing mash mixtures, which I think is} 


more satisfactory on large plants. 
Method No. 1. Grain mixture: 


| 





If it is necessary to con- 
fine. any birds, the breeders should 
not be confined; they should always 
have freedom of range. 





PROFIT AND LOSS, 





A healthy hen is a source of rev- 
enue; a sick one never. A hen in 
crowded quarters is generally a lousy 
hen, and she soon loses all ambition. 
She is compelled to go without proper 
exercise during the day and to breathe 
contaminated, poisonous air during 
the night, and it is no wonder that 
she refuses to lay more eggs, to hatch 
more chickens, to crowd the quarters 
still more. If it is impossible to pro- 
vide larger quarters, kill off a part 
of the flock. It will pay to do so. 





HENHOUSE VENTILATION. 





All ventilation in a henhouse should 
be 





a partly beaten raw egg taken at one 
swallow is excellent. It is healing 


to the inflamed stomach and integ. 
tines, and relieves that feeling of dis. 
tress. Four eggs taken in that man. 
ner during 24 hours is not only g 
good medicine, but very nourishing, 
The white of a raw egg is the not 
reliable of pastes. If dipped in the 
white of an egg papers intended to be 
put over tumblers of jelly and jam 
will held securely and be air tight. 





NO GLASS IN GRIT. 





Glass is dangerous to use as grit, 
It is so sharp that it is liable t 
pierce the crop and intestines. Com- 
mercial grit is cheap and is softer to 
use than even broken dishes, as some- 
times the glazing on the dishes is too 
hard and sharp. 





COMB COLOR. 





The comb is a good indicator of the 
health of a fowl. If the fowl is in 
good condition, the comb will be 
bright-red and firm in texture. When 
the comb becomes pale and soft, or 
turns dark or purple, something is se 
riously wrong, and the sconer the 
matter is looked into the better. 





PURE DRINK. 





Wash out and thoroughly scald the 
drinking vessels and feed troughs 
once in a while. Disease germs often 
lurk in these places. 





Don’t think of putting a tin roof a@ 
your poultry house. It makes the 
house too hot in summer. Tarred 
paper will last about three years if it 
is painted or tarred each season. 


If you have a scratching shed keep 


had through the south side, and | your dusting box in it rather than in 


Cracked corn, 100 pounls; wheat, 100| the north, east and west sides should | the roosting house. The dust will set- 


pounds; oats, 100 pounds. 
Mash mixture: Bran, 100 pounds; 


be absolutely tight sc that, when the | tle more quickly. 
fowls are on the roosts at the back | about the best. 


linseed meal, 50 pounds; corn meal, | or north side of the house, they are 


50 pounds; middlings, 50 


pounds; | away from the drafts. 


{ 
} 


Drafts cause | the chickens 


Fine road dust is 
Remember the dust 
must be fine in order that the lice on 
may be smothered 


beef scraps, 60 pounds; charcoal, 2 colds which sometimes run into roup. | Keep the dust box clean, too. 


pounds; salt, 2 pounds. 

For the morning feed, each pen of 
forty fowls receive two parts of the 
grain mixtu.'e, well scattered in a 
deep litter. Between eight and nine 
o’clock from three to five pounds of 
cabbage was given each pen. At noon 
This 
constitutes all the feeding that is done 
by hand. The dry mash mixture, grit 
and oyster shell are kept in hoppers. 





CAUSES OF COLDS. 





Ameng the principal conditions 
causing colds in ,fowls may be 
enumerated: Drafty houses, crowded 
conditions, damp houses, filthy and 
pcorly ventilated houses; tender stock 
and lack of vitality. These are a 
menace to the poultry and to the poul- 
try industry at large. 

So many poultry growers during the 
breeding and rearing seasons seem 
to be unable to resist the temptation 
to allow the weaklings to live; these 
will always be the first to contract 
colds and roup, and they pass it on 
to the stronger birds. It is better to 
cut the luss and cull the fiock, to pro- 
tect and preserve the health of the 
naturally vigorous birds. 





LIFE OF LAYING HENS. 


One of the experiment stations says 
it is not generally advisable, except 
with Leghorns, to keep a bird for egg 
production over 18 months from the 
day it is hatched. A chicken does its 
best laying in the 12 months after it 
lays its first egg. Mature yearling 
hens are best as breeders, and should 
be held back from early winter lay- 
ing in their second year, and not ex- 
pected to do much, until in February. 

Pullets are the best layers, but not 
the best breeders. This makes hens 
expensive to keep for market eggs, 
but for breeders they will pay well 
for their feed and trouble in increased 
fertility and strength of germ. With 
Leghorns, it may pay to keep them 
until over two years of age for mar- 
ket eggs, for they do not get over- 
fat as easily as do heavier breeds. 

It will not pay to sell a Leghorn at 
one year of age. If bought for a breed- 
er she will cost around $1. As a hen 


| 
| 


| 








IMPORTANT OFFICES OF THE 


4 e 





Aside from the value as food, the 
egg has other important offices to 
fill. For instance, a fishbone can be 


dislodged from the throat by having|looked up and said to 


the patient at once swallow a raw egg. 
Nothing is more soothing and cooling 
for a burn or scald than to anoint 
with the white of a raw egg. It not 
only relieves pain, but prevents in- 
flamation. A mustard plaster made 
with the white of an egg will not 
leave a blister. For a boil, the white 
skin that lines the shell of an egg is 
useful. Beaten with loaf sugar and 
lemon, the white of an egg relieves 
hoarseness. A teaspoonful should be 
taken every hour. A delicious and 
toning cup of coffee can be had by 
adding an egg. A raw egg, with the 
yolk unbroken, and taken in a glass 
of the best sherry wine, is beneficial 
for convalescents. For bowel troubles 


| 














One fruit selling organization i 
Minnesota handled about $50,000 
worth of fruit this year at a cost of 
about 5 per cent. 





When Johnny Champa had finished 
reading his Sunday school leaflet he 
his father: 
“Isn’t it too bad it was so long ago 
that Jonah- was swallowed by the 
whale?” “Why is that, my son” 
asked father. “Oh, if it would hap 
pen now,” the son replied,* “every- 
body could see it in the movies.” 





A Mexican student was watching 
his first northern football game. It 
held his interest firmly. His  facé 
grew flushed, his arms were flung 
out and he shouted hoarsely: “D0 
you call thees a game?” he asked of 
aman. “Sure,” was the reply. “What 
would you call it?” “In my country,’ 
said the stranger from across thé 
border, “we would call it a seven-day 
pitched battle.” 


es 
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NO PROFIT IN FAT. a} 





Farmers Must Sell Beef Fat or Tallow | 
at One-Third Its Production Cost. 


It costs a farmer 25 cents a pound 
to produce fat. This fat he sells for 
about one-third that price. All the 
fat that a butcher cannot dispose of 
to the housewife who buys it over 


the telephone without seeing it he} 


| Sloping at instead of 


as raw tallow for about 5 ceni Se 
sells as raw tallow for about 5 Cenis | straght, fat-ribbed, heavy in the fore- 


rump, 


a pound. parts and light in the hind quarters, 
The fat on a steak or roast which |; . dies he 
the family will not eat finds a place | iv sae oo 
eventually in the garbage can or in| ‘The best cross possible to make is 
the “tummy” of the family cat. Thus! between a well-bred animal and 
fat-making vor _ ~~ which takes | well-filled grain bin. At the founda- 
a el tee yA uae enh toe ; tion of the best ——_ he — 
é rept nag vs SS |improvement is a clearer knowledge 
jng business. This loss involves the ‘than we now have of the limitations 
er, ap eey md if _— fat = = pod 4/ fluence upon the mature animal, and | 
steer than Is necessary, or if the steer! 4 definite knowledge as to whether 
puts it on the wrong place. ..., the deficiencies of one may, to any 
aad oa ge MO PM | practicable degree, be supplied to the 
ee ee oe = other. It does not 
store their fat inside the body cavity, | breeder and the feeder are in many | 
=. Ce ae —— instances one. Feeding and breeding | 
: é ; ~ | are independnt oprations. 
prove the appearance of the animal | We aout Am have much less | 
and adds very little to the value of | waste of effort through attempts to | 
the aan pn sod ome Reng | accomplish with feed those things 
waste a pe ee onge ty “te t , in |which may alone be accomplished 
nd on wes’ ae Gidinsien: ll ‘has | through breeding, and by trusting to 
. - | pedigree those things for which the 
been carried to a considerable length, | fecd bin alone is responsible. It is 
or when hens animals have been an old theory, but one which is well | 
fed a long time Fe they store much | sustained by experience, that both | 
fat under the skin and between the important and indis- 


; 5. ‘ ‘ < contribute in 
muscles. It is particularly late in pensable way to the final result, and 
the fattening process when 


they |that a really good race of animals 
marble the meat by storing fat in-| cannot be developed, or the excel-| 
bide the muscles, and then in rela-!jencies of a highly improved race | 
tively few parts of the body. | maintained, except through a rational ! 
The ideal beef animal would be one | gyctem of mating and a correct 
which would marble its muscles well | .-. ° : : , og 
sys f feeding.—Henry J. Waters. | 

by the time it had covered the outside = ee — —" 
of its carcass with an even layer of | — ' EPe 7 om 
fat not more than one-half inch thick, | COSTS IN FEEDING LIVE STOCK, 
and had stored the minimum quantity | 


of fat in the body cavity, where it | The grain or a. ee ea | 
where they are fed, | 


/on the farm, 
to stock at the 


farmer, the butcher, and the consum- | of heredity and nutrition in their in- | der 








serves no good purpose to feeder or | 


matter that the ;@imal \ 
well to feed some grain to a few an-} 


| and character of 


packer, 


The market demands a carcass cov- | 


ered evenly, but thinly with a white lepst of hauling. This is the result of 


|geven years’ experience in studying 


and firm fat, and at the same time a 
carcass whose lean portion is thick 


should be charged 
market value at the farm, which is | 
the price at the elevator, minus the 


Farm Cost Accounting problems in 
he Section of Farm Economics. 

The object of cost accounting is to 
{show an analysis of the entire farm 
| business; and the relative profitable- 
|ness of each enterprise, as well as 
highly flavored when it carries plenty | the relative costs, should be od 
of fat, or in other words, when it is | Clear. if the farmer is to learn the 
properly marbled with fat. Fat which | truth about the cost of his corn, c ts, | 
is high priced to make can be sold | hay and other feedable products, he| 
profitably when put inside a steak or |™uSt do considerable figuring and 
roast. Furthermore, it will be eaten | have a good understanding of farm | 
and will add joy and comfort to those | COSt accounting methods. : On the! 
Who partake of the evening meal, | other hand, the market values of! 
Stored around the kidneys or intes-| Stains and other feedable products | 
tines, or piled in rolls on the rump or | Serve as @ common standard from | 
tib, it is nothing more nor less than | which any farmer may easily figure | 
tub tallow and waste. | the cost of feeding them to live stock. | 

It is the lean meat we are striving |The market price at the ferm is the 


and which has stored enough fat be- 
tween the muscles and inside the mus- | * 
cles to make the meat stand up well 
in the shop and give it richness and 
juicincss when cooked. 

A beefsteak is juicy and tender and 


for. Only so much fat should be with 
this meat as is necessary to give 
juiciness, flavor and tenderness. Any 
fat in excess of this is a waste of the 
feed required to produce it. This 
is especially true of cattle and sheep, 
but is not altogether true of swine be- 
cause of the lard value for cooking. 
This is not due, as is propularly sup- 
dosed, to the low nutritive value of 
fat compared to the lean, for quite the 
opposite is true, but because the fat, 
except in small quantities, and when 
Well distributed with the lean, is not 
palatable and will not be eaten. Un- 
like butter, for example, it will not 
eaten alone, or with bread. Mutton 
ad beef tallow are not extensively 
employed in cooking, as is the fat of 
e hog. 
The way out is found chiefly in 
fading up the beef stock to higher 
dards, so they will put their fat 
Inside the steak, instead of inside the 
Y . cavity heretofore described. 
Oper breeding and proper feeding 
Will bring about the desired result. 
© matter how skillful a man may 
48 a breeder, if he fails to feed 
Properly his animals will ‘revert to 
© orginal or unimproved type. They 
be narrow, tall, long-legged and 





only logical, as well as the easiest, 
method to follow. If live stock is es- 
sential for profitable farming in so 
many sections, why should the live 
stock enthusiasts figure to eliminate 
the profits of crop growing, so that 
the live stock may appear more profit- 
able —C. M. Bennett in Government 
Report. 


FEEDING HEAVY COWS. 








When alfalfa hay is worth but $3 
per ton and alfalfa silage $1.50 per 
ton, and the prices of mill feeds are 
running from $25 a ton up, the cows 
must be producing more-.than ordi- 
nary flows of milk andthe prices of 
dairy products must be above the av- 
erage, before it would .pay to feed 
very much, if any, grain. 

From long experience in the feed- 
ing of cattle, says “Hoard’s Dairy- 
man,” we know . they - will produce 
more milk if fed upon alfalfa hay, 
corn silage and some grain than they 
would if fed upon alfalfa hay and al- 
falfa silage, but the question is, will 
they produce enough more milk to 
pay the extra cost of the grain 

Under most conditions we can say 








it is best to feed grain, and it is only 





when the prices of alfalfa are so very 
low, and the prices of mill feeds are 
rather high, that we recommend the 
feeding cf nothing but roughage. 

There is not much difference in the 
cost of a ration, whether alfalfa hay 
alone is fed or whether alfalfa and 
alfalfa silage are fed, but when grain 
| is added to the ration, the cost is in- 
| creased considerably. Thirty-five 
|pounds of alfalfa hay are worth ap- 
proximately 5 cents; 20 pounds of al- 
| falfa hay and 30 pounds of alfalfa si- 
| lage are worth about 5 cents. 











“Getting the Last Drop” 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost’ 





100 pounds makes 100 gallons of Perfect 
| Milk Substitute. 


| Send for pamphlet, “How to Raise Calves 


If alfalfa hay and corn silage are | Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 


|used in about the proper 
| 


it 


; tion will cost over 20 


‘least 15 cents more per cow per day | 


It is doubtful that un- 
conditions a cow 


to feed them. 
crdinary 


feed. 
30 to 40 pounds of alfalfa silage be 


| fed daily, with all the alfalfa hay each 


will consume. It might be 


imals and ncte the results. 





FEED CHANGES. 


It is just as easy to change 
cow’s feed upon the first indication 
of necessity as ‘to wait until it is too 
late. Therefore, it is only to search 
at once for the cause for the decline 
and eliminate it at once. In this way 
only can the feeder know the amount 
focd any one cow 
should have at a given time. 


amounts, 
and grain is substituted to make up|! 
he other necessary nutrients, the ra-! 
cents, or at! 


At your Dealers or 
BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
AUKEGAN . . . ILLINOIS 





will | 
give enough more milk to pay for this 
We are inclined to suggest that | 





COOK YOUR FEED an 
Half tne C 


PROFIT FARM BO 


With Dumping Cal 
ite kettlein one minute. 
d best 
Laundry Stov 
Stean Jacket Ketti 
Scalders, Cal ite. 
for particulars and ask for circulap CU. 
D. R. sperry & Co., Bacavia. TL 


i SAVE 
the 

















the | 


present profit insid 
ing out your fortune with good tools, 
your own 
and your gcod cows. 


COWS, PROFIT, LOSS, 


Gocd cows make i.oney, poor cows 


waste it; they waste feed and stable 
room, time and temper. Get the dai- 
ry dcellars now lost in handling poor 
cows by selecting good cows. Make 
twice ycur income and eight times the 


four years, hew- 


well-tempered dairy ideas, 





—— = —_ 








or by correspondence. 


erate advertising charge. 


ranges up to 
of the 


407% on 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 
First : Standard policy 
reserves, now nearly 
$10,000,000. Insurance in 
force nearly $50,000,000. 
Second: Old-line legal 
reserve insurance — not 
fraternal or assessment. 
Third: Standard policy- 
provisions, approved by 
the State Insurance De- 
partment. 

Fourth: Operates under 
strict State require- 
ments and subject to the 
United States postal 
authorities. 

Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selec- 
tion of risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau provides 
one fre medical exami- 
nation each year, if de- 
sired. 





companies, 


every other. 





















The Postal Life Insurance Company 
pays you the Commissions that 
other Companies pay their agents 


poe POSTAL LIFE. is the only Company that opens its 
doors to the public so that those desiring sound insurance- 
protection at low cost can deal directly for it, either personally 


Whether you call or write, you make a guaranteed saving cor-" 
responding to the agent's commission the first year, less a mod 
This first-year Commission Dividend 


Premium 


Whole-Life Policies 


In subsequent years you get the 
Renewal Commission other 
panies pay their agents, namely 749% 


and you also receive an Office-Ex- , 
soues Saving of 2%, making up the | 35 Nassau St., New York 
Guaranteed 


Annual r& 
Dividend of J’ 249 


And after the first year the POSTAL, pays contingent divwi- 
dends besides, depending on earnings as in the case of other 


Such is the POSTAL way : 
Company's offices, if convenient, or write now and find out the 
exact sum it will pay you at your age—the first year and 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Only Non-Agency Company in America 
WM. R. MALONE, President 


35 Nassau Street, New York 


See How Easy It Is 
In writing simply say: Mail me in- 
surance-partioulers for my age as per 
COLEMAN'S RURAL WORLD FOR FEBRUARY 42th 
au our setter be sure to give 
1. Your Fall Name. 
2: Your occupation. 
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POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 





















in the Policy 






it is open to you. Callat the 






























3. The Exact Date of your Birth. 
No agent will be sent to visit you; Insurance 
Assets: the Postal Life ploys gent in force 
nearly nearly : 
$10,000,000 $56,090,000 
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Kendall’s Spavin Cure has now 
been refined for human use. Its 
penetrating power quickly re- 
lieves swellings, sprains, brui- 
ses and all forms of lameness. 
Itisjust what you need around 
the house. Write for many let- 
ters from users to prove its 
effectiveness. 


1a(=laler=)| b> 
Spavin Cure 


—has been used by horse- 
men, veterinarians 


liniment, and have 





—And farmers for over 35 years. | 
Refined Its worth has been proved, for 
for spavin, splint, curb, ringbone and 


to horses. Read this letter from 
John Freezer, Henryton, Md 


“] recently used Kendall's Spavin Cure on 
@ colt that has been kicked. Before I had 
used half the bottle the swell- 
ing was a!! gone and he was 

completely cured. I also 


OM sores, burns and col 
on the chest.” 


Get Kendali’s Spav. 
in Cure at any 
druggist’s. For 
horses $1 bottle— 
685. Refined, for 
man, 50 cts.--6 for 
62.50. “Treatise on 
the Horse”—Free— 
from druggist, or 
write to 


Enosburg Falls, Vt. U.S.A, 





anallpurposefamily | 


} Lauuon, 


|sold their breeding herds as 
| the nominal increase of female stock 
| with the result that we are now fac- 


























and, 


find it good for bruises, | ' . : L 
| increase in the population during the 


| average 


Dr. B. J. KENDALL CO. 








J.D.TOWER &2SONSCO., Sth Ave.Mendota,ILL, 
(In writing mention this Paper.) 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 
that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind \, 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also any Bunch or Swelling. No biister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Con- 
centrated—only a few drops required at an 
application. $2 per bottle delivered. 
Book 3 K free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Knotted 
Varicose Veins, Ulcers. $1 and $2 a bottle at 
dealers or delive Book ‘‘Evidence’’ free. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


FARMERS, SHIP DIRECT TO 


SCHUMACHER COM. CO. 


Our Specialties: 

Poultry, Eggs, Wool, Hides, Lambs, Veals, 
Furs, Roots, Dried Fruits, 
Feathers. 

700 N. Third St. ST. LOUIS, MO, 
Write for Quotations. 


ATCT m, and Aberdeen Angus. We brecdthem 
Seay ice 2regeésmooth.Our friends madethem 














famous. J, P. WSSERING, box 9, Alton,Ill 











“A Littleton man is going to teach 
me how to raise my own egg supply.” 
“Don’t you trust him. That’s a shell 
game.” 


Mr. Bunk of Denver was advised to 
go to California for a change and a 
rest. “I see,” replied Mr. Bunk, “the 


street cars will get the change and 
the hotels the rest.” 












MODERN METHODS OF BEEF PRO. ‘amen of “baby beeves” as demon-/| dare say that every pound of gain put 


DUCTION, 





Raising Feeders and Producing Baby | 


Beef in the Corn Belt. 





[Part of address by Prof. W. H. Pew, 
lowa Agricultural College, given be- 
fore meeting of Corn Beit Meat 
Producers’ Association. ] 

methods. Not so many ago a 

fariner or feeder never 

using his pencil and paper to figure 

his cost ot gains on cattle or total 

profit or *loss.. The only memoranda 
he had was in his check book stub. 
Shortage of Beet. 

Much has been said and 


years 


written 


Grund 1¢ to ao a you. ; concerning the shortage of beef and | 
cain ond mene.” | we are compelled to believe that there 
jis an actual beef shortage, the solu- 
| ticn of which is one of the most im- 
| portant problems before our American 


The rapid increase in popu- 
mak.ng a larger demand tor 
beef, has caused higher prices. 

On this account many farmers have 
well as 


people. 


ing more or less of a beef famine. 
t'rom as accurate data as is possi- 
ble to secure this shortage of beef is 


|/not limited to the United States and 
the many other hurts that come | 


to our corn belt states, but it is the 
case in most of the world’s beef pro- 
ducing countries. In none of the ten 
beef producing countries of the world, 
except France and Australia, has the 
beef production kept pace with the 
past ten years. Neither one of these 
countries nesd be 


ply. 


ing the last ten or twelve years, an 
increase in population of 
19.9 per cent and of cattle only 2.18 
pcr cent. 

Statistics show a decrease of nearly 


60 per cent in the number of breed- | 


ing beef cattle in the past twelve 


years 


eatile in the United States numbering 
in 1900 nearly 50,500,000, have de- 
creased to less than 36,000,000 in 1913, 


compared with the population of the | 


country which has increased nearly 
20,000,000 in the same time. In other 
words, the population of the coun- 
try has increased 25 per cent, while 
the number of beef cattle has de- 
creased 30 per cent. 
Raising Feeders. 

While the above statistics deal only 
slightly with the existing conditions, 
it is strong enough indication as to 


| what must be done in order to reme- 


dy the shortage.. We have seen during 
the past few weeks a slight decline in 
the market price of cattle. This, un- 
der existing conditions, might have 
been expected. However, we cannot 
but expect good prices to be main- 
tained. Probably some weeks may 
find the market somewhat unsteady, 
but it is the firm belief of all men 


who study the market that the days | 
With the di- | 
smaller | 


of cheap beef are past. 
vision of the range _ into 
farms, the growing of larger acreage 
of grains in the West and South, a 
smaller supply of beef cattle from 
the formers range states must be ex- 
pected. If corn belt states are to re- 
main beef producing states, the cat- 
tle most certainly must be grown 
within their borders. While no doubt 
some feed cattle will be purchased 
from adjoining southern and western 
states, this supply will be more or 
less limited. We will take for grant- 
ed then that cattle must be grown on 
our farms. Such being the case we 
must proceed to find the class of cat- 
tle which are most profitable and also 
the age at which they must be sold. 
Land valuations have increased very 
rapidly and indications are that they 
will increase for sometime to come. 
The cost of labor is also increasing. 
Concentrated feed prices, as a rule, 
are also increasing. 

We have all heard and learned 
something concerning “baby beef” 
production. Our agricultural col- 
leges and our agricultural papers in 
the central West have been giving 
explanation of the methods involved 
and we are now more sure that they 
were correct. 

“Baby Beef” Production. 
At the recent International the su- 


|strated for the second time by 
| load of seepstakes cattle produced on 


thought of | 


considered to a} 
great extent in the world’s beef sup- | 
In the ten beef producing coun- | 
tries referred to there has been, dur- | 


in the cattle producing states | 
west of the Missouri river, total beef | 





the 


the farms of Messrs Escher & Ryan. 
This supremacy as duplicated by ev- 


|}ery load of yearling cattle that had 
| been well cared for. It was interesting 


to see the sale price of the various 


| loads of cattle as compared with their ' 


weights. We have always known that 


younger cattle make more economical | 


| gains th > g 
Modern conditions demand modern | an the older cattle, although 


we have sometimes supposed that 


they did not gain quite as rapidly. | 
was disproved | 
|in a feeding operation carried on at 
the Walnut Ridge Farm at Whiting, | 
|Ia., in 
| 475 


gain for 336 days of 1.97 pounds, as | 


This last supposition 


where calves weighing 
made an average daily 


1912, 
pounds 


compared with a gain of 1.42 pounds 
for 259 days on two-year-old cattle 


| Weighing at the start 775 pounds. The 


gains in the case of the calves were 


as to be expected made on consider- | 


ably less feed, which means that they 
were more economical. Cattle that 
can be marketed before they are 
eighteen months of age have there- 
fore made the most economical gains 
and with the proper care and feed 
have made the most money for the 
grower and feeder. 

The International Live Stock Ex- 
position has always stood as an edu- 
cator for the beef cattleman. Some 
of the lessons they should have learn- 
ed from the performance of the 
beeves” might be summed up as fol- 
lows: 
as mentioned above, the most profit- 
able for the grower and feeder; sec- 
ond, that good blood is necessary for 
the greatest profit. 
seldom be grown out of a poor calf; 


must be properly handled from birth; 
fourth, early 
absolutely necessary for the best re- 
sults. 

Young Beef Bring Good Price. 


For one to stand on the block and 
watch the yearling cattle sell, either 
prize winners or not, for prices from 
2c to 3c per pound in advance of 
those brought by the heavier two and 
three-year-old cattle, was sufficient 
proof that some cf the older cattle 
might be well left out of the exposi- 
tion list. I believe it has been pro- 
posed that the class for three-year- 
old cattle be dropped. There seems 
to be a very good reason for this. I 


} 


| most 
|and gain was made up to the time he 


“baby | 


The finished yearling steer is, ! 


A good steer can | 
! L | horn breed at the 1911 International, 
third, in order to be profitable a calf | 


| but even though he was, 
| were very expensive and hence un- 
' profitable. 


l!the government’s forest 


on these heavier cattle was done at 
| considerable loss, while on the other 
|} hand the gains made by the younger 
|cattle were no doubt profitable. | 
| know of some loads of yearling cat. 
tle that did not pass the inspection 
of the “sifting committee” which 
made gains for a period of nearly one 
year at a cost of 7%c to 8c pe 
pound. Fairly accurate figures have 
been kept on their cost of gains. 

If our expositions are to remain ag 
educational as they have in the past, 
I am convinced of the fact that two- 
year-old cattle might well be left 
from the single steer prize list. No 
doubt some may argue that the steer 


| herd would not look just right with- 


out the two-year-old, but I am look- 
ing at it strictly from the standpoint 


‘of an educational feature to the farm. 


er and the breeder from the stand. 
point of profit. As perhaps most of 
you know, two-year-old steers may 
be at least thirty-five months of age 
at the time of the International and 
at no time during the state fair sea. 
son could he be more than four 
months younger. This means then 
that the two-year-old steer has been 
carried from the age of a junior year- 
ling to a junior two-year-old. His 
economical period of growth 


was a junior yearling. During the 
growth and gain of his two-year-old 
form he, in most cases, made his 
gains at a loss. 

A year ago I kept some figures on 


ithe two-year-old steer, John Bell, who 


was bred and raised on the college 
farm. This steer as a junior year- 
ling was champion steer of the Short- 


He was as rapid a gaining steer from 


c m |a junior yearling to a two-year-old as 
maturing qualities are | 


has ever been fed on the college farm, 
his gains 





There are 36,500,000 young trees in 
nurseries, 





| The chauffeur was getting confi- 
dential with his passenger and ven- 
tured to remark: “Flying machines 
will eventually supplant automobiles.” 
“But what will we do with these ex- 
pensive roads?” asked the _ tourist, 
“Oh, I suppose we'll have to let the 
farmers use them.” 








Weber Implement & Auto Co., 


1900 LOCUST ST., ST.LOUIS, Mo. 
Used Automobiles on Hand Feb. 9, 1914 



















Make Model Cyl. H.P Body Size Equip. New Price 
a | | SE M0... Touring.......... 3 = $2000....... $ 450 
AppeFrsOD.......0000-0---1911........ | aoe _ Se Touring.......... ee Pe 3000......:. 950 
Black Crow............ 1910........ a Sh. Touring.......... 5 pass........ : ae 7350......x.. 450 
EN a | a ae 00... Touring.......... 5 pass....... ES 5 | eee 1300 
Commerce... .--1912........ asesencs a Delivery ....... 7 a eee 875....... 600 
Detroiter ...........-0--- a _ rs Touring.......... 5 pass........ | ae w-.2-. 550 
ne, Sane 01... ' 5s — Touring.......... 5 pass........ oie. 2500........ 400 
LS  saees: 1910....... _ a 30....-.. Touring..........5 pass........ | eae 1350........ 400 
Everett .... a a __ Touring......... § pams.......BO 22.2. 1650........ 750 
W-A-L)....-- — ee a oe... Touring.......... 5 pass........ : , See 1850........ 650 
Jackson . — a a Touring..........5 pass........AD ........ 1800.......- 1250 
TEUERO isnccceren = Se Se ae nes 5 pest... AG .....z. 2250........ 850 
Pe ee 1913... S..<2 _ Limousine ....7 pass........ Reg........ 6500........ 3500 
MORIA ccsevsnsevninsss 1912....02-.4--e00--40..-200-e TOUTING. .0o00--++ S2k....06 2. 1325........ 750 
Matheson. ............-- Ce ee ey ee ee ee 3500........ 650 
Maxwell........000+------ 1911......4........30........ TOUPING.0.-0.--: 5 pass.......AC .:..... 1256........ 550 
Maxwell... DE SS ae eee ee 1500........ 450 
| a = Touring.......... 5 pass........ AD i... 1850........ 1300 
Mveher .........;.:.-... 2083 ...... C:-0c: | ee. Touring.........5 pass....... pee 1850........ 1000 
{| eS AL... ee ae. Touring......... 4 pass........ | |. eee a 650 
Mitchell. .....-.cs00..:- 1911........4...200- B5-cveor. TOUFING.<uca--!.- S$ pene BO ...:.. Buc 850 
oe, ee 1910.......:4...22---BH--eoree- TOUTING. «:0-0---8) PABB.....-:. eee 1400........ 750 
pi re 1910........6........60........ TOuTing.......... % pess.......AD .....-. 2350........ 950 
Mitchell.........0000.-.-- dea ee Surrey............ 4 pass........ fasion 1250........ 
Mitchell..........00--.--- 1908........ — ee Touring....... .. 5 pass........ , nee 1500........ 500 
ae 1909........4...-..-.20......-. ROadSter........4 PASS........A ecesceoes 1200........ 450 
Mitchell... +1 908......--4.000-020.......-Roadster........3 Pass.......A 1000........ 125 
Mitchell... 1908.4 200000-B5 veeoree- TOUTING...» 5 pass... A cseecn 2000........ 275 
Mitchell... oe ee oe 35........ Truck 1 ton ........ Reg........ 2100........ 1350 
Moon ........ +A911........4......-9§........ TOUFING.....-----: et eee 3000........ 750 
Peerless........ccscas-o-- 1911........4....... 40........ Touring.......... 7 pass........AC ........ 4500........ 1190 
Pullman 1909........4........30........ Touring.......... 1. = wa 1850........ 400 

foc eeee D5. coeeee. TOUTING -0-0nn-e: 5 pass... AC ... 026....... 600 

ied 4........25........Roadster.......2 pass.......A@ ...... 750... 3% 
Studebaker.......... =.) ) eee ee Touring.........- 5 pass.......AC ...... 900.......- 

Studebaker ............1912....... 4.......30........ TOWING... 5 pass.......AC ........ 1210........ 650 
Stoddard -Day ......1909........ _ 30........ Touring........+« 5 pass A 1250........ 


NOTE—‘‘A’’—means Car is equipped with Top, Five Lamps, Windshield, and 


Speedometer. ‘‘B’’—equipped with Five Lamps and Windshield only, 


Ce 


has Fore-dore Body, ‘‘D’’—has Electric Self Starter and Lights, 
Most of these Cars have been thoroughly overhauled and repainted in owt 


well equipped shops, and you will find every Car listed well worth the price W® 
inquiries. We also have on hand a very com! 


ask for it. We solicit your 


line of LOZIER, MITCHELL and DETROITER Cars for immediate delivery. 
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HIRED HELP PROBLEM. 

Five or ten years ago the New 
jersey truck farmer depended on what 
is commonly known as “hobo labor” 
for his extra help. His condition in 
this respect was much like that of the 
grain farmer of the western states, 
notably the northern part of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas. He had to} 
poard the help, and it was of a shifty | 
character—likely to move on without | 
much regard for his needs. } 

In many sections of New Jersey the | 
conditions are now entirely different. | 
Italian labor has been substituted for | 
the hobo labor and the Italians board 
themselves. As they are worthless as 
teamsters a few reliable “white men,” 
as they speak of their American help 











The . Redii » Pa. 
THE Ys’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all news-siands. 













peracre. Ashighas 
100 bushels were record- 








country 6 years ago from Den- ff 
mark, with very little means. He 
. wo ard, is 7 


now the owner of 320 acres of 
land, in 1913 had « crop 
ecres.which will realize him about 
$4,000. His wheat weighed 58 Ee 
Ibs. to the bushel and averaged IS 
if over 36 bushels to the acre. 
aprn te ot sinter nstanece mightbe \ 
ted of the h ders in M b. 
ff Seskatchewan and Alberta. 
The crop of 1913 was an abundant one 
everywhere in Western Canada. \ 
and reduced | 
Immigration, 
Gov't Agent. 


of 
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374|| Ask for descriptive literature 
I) railway rates. Apply to Supt.of 
y Ottawa, Canada, or Canadian 


Geo. A. Cook, 125 W. Sth 
 — City, Mo. ad 
C. J. Broughton, 1*2 W. Adams St. 
Carcago, bl 
Happy!—- 
‘ustration, 


Engine is much larger 
than ill i 











In order to introduce THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE to thou- 
sands of new readers we will give = one of these 
splendid Electric Engines to each new 6 months’ sub- 
scriber, Remit but 75c for both the Engine and Maga- 
zine. This Electric Engine has control and revers- 
ing lever and will run 1000 revolutions a minute on one 
dry battery. Safe; easy to operate. marvel of 
mechanical and scientific ingenuity. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE est boys’ publication in the 
world, Clean, fascinating stories— 
beautifully illustrated throughout, both in black and white and 
incolors. Departments devoted to Electricity, Mechanics Ath- 
letics, Amateur Photography, Amateur Carpentry and Stamp 
and Coin collecting. 
TO-DAY We'll refund your money immediately if you 
are not more than pleased with both the 
Magazine and Engine. (We prepay transportation charges.) 
Soone® eld Co., 1518 Main 8t., Smethport 









LET 


PUMPwireF OR 


SIN re)e 


WIND MILL 


STOVER MANUFACTURING 
145 Samson Avenue, FREEPORT, 

















The “Equity Union’ Farmers: 
of Wisconsin 


Have For Sale 
Potatoes, Barley, Oats, 
Cheese and Butter. 


Wisconsin Grown Seeds for Planting | 


Seed Corn, Small Grains—Potatoes 
For Prices and Information 
Address: H. E. HOLMES, Mgr., 
Information Bureau, Wisconsin A. 8, of E. 
__ 36 Brown Blk, MADISON, WIS. 


FARM FENCE 


41 INCHES HIGH 
2i 


Hay, Corn, ete., in 


car lots—Also, 














100 other styles of 
Farm, Poultry and 

CENTS 

'8- prices, OUT A ROD 

large catalog is free. 





| HOG 








Lawn Fencing direct 
save-the- 
BITSELMAN BROS. Box 238 Muncie, Ind 


in contrast with the Italian help, are 
kept for teamsters and these men are 
usually employed for the whole year, 

This American help is now aiso 
handled in such a manner that it 
does not need to be boarded in the 
home of the farmer. Married men are 
employed so far as possible and 
houses, known as “tenant houses,” 
provided for them to live in. if any 
of the men belonging to this class of 
help are unmarried they board at one 
of the tenant houses. 

Shanties, or what might be termed 
bunk-houses, are provided for the 
Italians. Many can crowd into small 
quarters and they seem satisfied, as 
they stay only during the summer. 
These houses need not be warmed 
and are built in the cheapest possible 
manner. 

‘the importance of getting rid of 
boarding the help is _ self-evident. 
When a number of hands, often quite 
a number, and frequently of an un- 
pleasant and _ disgusting 
must be taken care of in the house it 
is ruinous to home life. The steady 
help is different, but no matter how 
agreeable the man may be it is much 
more pleasant if the family can have 
its independent home life on the farm 
just as it would in the city. 

Another phase of the help problem 
which many of the New Jersey truck 
and fruit growers are solving is that 
of giving a crew work over a consid- 
erable period of time. The man who 
has a large acreage of peaches, for 
instance, with little else to gather, is 
at a big disadvantage. He is in some- 
what the same position as the wheat 
farmer on the prairies. 
p y higher wages for the help he 
gets, must usually take a poorer class 
ot heip and is likely not to get 
enough to supply his needs. 

But the trucker who has asparagus 
to begin on in April, peas and straw- 
berries to pick in May, with early 


beans maturing the latter part of the | 
month, continuing through June and | 


well into July, together with some 
smaller acreage of other crops during 
this time, then early apples, followed 


| by peaches, then late apples and final- 


ly late peas, can keep a crew of fair- 
ly uniform size going for over six 
months at a stretch. This enables 
him to get a better class of help, and 
the help comes back year after year, 
thus becoming experienced in the 
work and very valuable. 

If the wheat farmer of the prairie 
states would diversify his system of 
farming he could do much to simplify 
the labor problem. ; 
instance, would require more corn, 
hay and pasture. This would make 
it possible to employ more men for 
the whole year. It would also reduce 
his acreage of small grain. If he had 
only half as much of this cless of 
crops as he now has his require- 
ments for labor in the rush season 
would be cut in half. If he had more 
hay to make some of his harvest help 
could come in earlier than is now the 
custom and work much longer. With 
corn to put into a silo after the har- 
vest was over the season would be 
still more extended anc with some 
land in potatoes in those _ sections 
favorable to this crop the period 
could be extended until well into Oc- 
tober for a good share of the help. 

Besides helping to solve the labor 
problem this system would aid very 
materially in enriching the farm. 

More leguminous crops would be 
grown, less plant food would 
hauled away from the farm and con- 
siderable manure would become avail- 


|able for spreading over the land.—A, 


R. Kohler, 


Weekly Market Report 





PRICES STEADY—TRADING 
ACTIVE—CATTLE ACTIVE 
AND FIRM, 





CATTLE—Offerings of beef steers 
moderate, and quality was lacking, 
as there were no choice to prime 
steers offered, bulk being of medium 
to good grade. Buyers were active 
and the small showing was fairly 
well absorbed by the middle of the 
day. The few loads of desirable 
grades which were offered movedein 
a range of $8@8.50, the latter being 
top for the day. Because of lack of 
prime grades, however, there was lit- 


character | 


He has to! 


More stock, for | 


be | 








\ The Magic Flight of Thought 


GES ago, Thor, the cham- 
| pion of the Scandinavian 
| gods, invaded Jotunheim, the 

land of the giants, and was 
| challenged to feats of skill by 
Loki, the king. 

Thor matched Thialfi, the 
| swiftest of mortals,against Hugi 
‘in a footrace. Thrice they 
swept over the course, but each 
time Thialfi was hopelessly 
defeated by Loki’s runner. 


Loki confessed to Thor 
afterward that he had de- 
ceived the god by enchant- 
ments, saying, “Hugi was my 
thought, and what speed can 
ever equal his?” 


But the flight of thought is 
no longer a magic power o 


mythical beings, for the Bell 


| One Policy 


Telephone has made it 
common daily experience. 


Over the telephone, the 
spoken thought is transmitted 
instantly, directly where we 
send it, outdistancing every 
other means for the carrying 
of messages. 


In the Bell System, the tele- 
phone lines reach throughout 
the country, and the thoughts 
of the people are carried with 
lightning speed in all direc- 
tions, one mile, a hundred, or 
two thousand miles away. 


And because the Bell System 
so adequately serves the practi- 
cal needs of the the 
magic of thought’s swift flight 
occurs 25,000,000 times every 
twenty-four hours. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








|tle favoritism shown and all grades 
‘enjoyed the good market. Prices 
were on a strong basis compared 
with the close of last week, and there 

were spots where values looked a 
| shade higher. There was an early 
| clearance. 
| The session for heifers was active 
| right from the start, the light supply 
| acting as a stimulant to the buyers. 
| Prices were on a strong basis, and 
| there were no weak spots reported 
| during the entire session. A three- 
|ear string of handy weight good- 
| grade heifers made $8.40 and anoth- 
ler bunch sold for $8. Bulk went at 
| $6.75@6.90. Cows were in moderate 
; supply and only a small proportion 
(of choice kinds were included. De- 
|}mand was good from butchers and 
packers, and market was active, at 
strong prices. Canners and cutters 
reflected no change. Only a small 
supply of bulls was available, but the 
quality good, steady prices. 

Trade in stockers and feeders con- 
tinued on a strong, active basis, and 
prices showed a steady to strong 
level with the close of last week. The 
demand was good and with only, a 
small supply sellers found no trouble 
in disposing of their holdings readi- 
ly. Several loads of right good 
stockers and feeders were offered, 
and a good sprinkling made $7@ 
7.50. The demand was about evenly 
divided between stockers and feeders. 

HOGS—A liberal supply, as the to- 
tal arrivals were close to 20,000 head, 
which made this about the largest 
day so far this year and among the 
largest in the history of the market, 
although the record run was a little 
more than 24,000 head received a 


| 
} 
| 








| couple of years ago. 

| The market started off in good 
| shape, with prices on a slightly high- 
er basis, but not sufficient to be call- 
ed a nickel higher, but later there 
was a weakness to the trade, and the 
price was on much the same basis 
as the Saturday market. The top 
was $8.82%, which by the way, was 
the highest price in the West yester- 
day, as the top in Chicago was $8.80, 
and none of the up-river markets 
were able to get over $8.65. 


The local bulk of the good hogs 
went at $8.60@8.75. Quite a lot of 
hogs brought $8.77% and better, 


most of which went to shippers and 
city butchers, but packers paid well 
up towards the top also. Strictly 
good hogs around 200 pounds and 
over found sale at $8.70 and upwards, 
while the mixed and packing’ hogs in 
general went at $8.50@8.65 and the 
throw-out rough hogs at $8.256@8.50. 
Lights and pigs that were strictly 
good and that buyers were not afraid 
of found a right good trade at steady 
prices, but the poorer grades went 
rather slow at irregular prices. The 
best of the lights went at $8.25@8.65, 
fair grades $7.50@8.00, best quality 
pigs under 125 pounds, $8.10@8.35, 
fair to medium grades $7.25@8.00 and 
the poorer kinds $6.35@7.00. 
SHEEP—A fair supply, which in- 
cluded some Western lambs from 
Iowa that were good and sold at 
$7.65, which was the top of the mar- 
ket. In a general way the market 
was on a steady basis and a little 
slow on account of the quality of the 
offerings, as the buyers did not seem 
to care for lambs that were not 





strictly fat. 
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~ Horticulture : 


MISSOURI UNSURPASSED. 
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Missouri is the marvel state, 
In resource rich, in promise great. | 
} 
She is the center of the land, 
As arch-stone for the nation planned. 


She has the clearest rippling streams, 
With pools that mirror poet’s dreams. 


A land of prairies, forests, parks, 
And ozone of the old Ozarks. j 


A spacious, breezy commonwealth, 
Whose all outdoors is tonic health. | 


Not California’s touted clime ! 
Can match her seasons, any time. 


Here bloom, in Nature’s wildwood | 
flowers 

Of May foretold by April showers. 
Here God sends down unstinted rain | 
To grow the garden, gild the grain. | 
Here farm and orchard, mine and 
mead } 
Give freely all'the goods we need. | 
Serene, sufficient, sure, sedate— 
Missour the Imperial state, 
-Robertus Love, in St. Louis Post- | 
Dispatch. 


WINTER PRUNING. | 
| 





The average farmer and fruit-grow- 
er has very little conception of the 
proper pruning of fruit trees. It is 
generally done at any time during the 
winter season when the tree is dor- 
mant. If no time is available, it is 
delayed for anovcher year. The sys- 
tem of pruning is disastrous. 

The fruit trees should be regularly | 
pruned regardless of the amount of 
pruning required. If pruning is done 
every year, the tree will get into the 
habit of producing a certain amount 
of wood and fruit, and there is little | 
occasion for severe pruning. 

If the pruning during the first three 
or four years of an orchard atter 
planting is properly performed, there | 
will subsequently be little need for 
removing large branches. The prun- 
ing will then consist merely in the 
removal of superfluous shoots or 
branches that interlace, and this kind 
of pruning does not upset or disturb. 
the growth and fruiting habit: of the 
tree. 

Winter pruning should be delayed 
until March or until after cold weath- 
er has passed. Pruning during De- 
cember and January is often disas- 
trous in eastern Colorado, as_ the 
wounds are liable to crack from the 
cold and thus make a lodging place 
for diseases. : 

Further, the wounds made at this 
time will not heal over so rapidly, 
while if pruning is done late in the 
season, the wound will not crack and 
will heal over as soon as growth 
starts. If the removal of large 
branches is necessary, the wounds 
should be. painted, using common 
thick white paint. Severe pruning in 
the winter tends to increase and en- 
courage the growth of water sprouts. | 
Prof. E. P. Sandsten, Colorado Ag- ' 
ricultural College. 


SAYINGS AND FRUIT NOTES, 





Jacob Faith. 

Editor Rural World:—In answer to | 
some of your readers’ questions about 
strawberries will say: Don’t mulch 
before the ground freezes. Mulching 
too early will cause the plants to 
smother and die. It is better not to 
mulch at all than to mulch too early. 
North of Central Missouri strawber- 
ries have to be mulched, here, one 
hundred miles south of Kansas City, 
they are benefitted by mulching to 
keep berries clean, ground moist, also | 
in winter when ground is frozen as! 
sudden freezing and thawing injures | 
the plants. Best mulching material , 
is prairie hay or strawy half rotted | 
manure. The spring rains will carry 





the strength into the ground. Leaves | phlox, 


also make good mulching. Early in | sweet alyssum, and bachelor’s button, 
the spring when the plants begin to | 

grow the mulch should be lifted and 
loosened so the 
through better. 


plants can come 
Corn stalks arr «trod 


picking the berries. 
| ties are on record. I tested 100 varie- | 
; ties one year and several newer kinds 


|ties, soil and climate. 


j}and vines. 


if 


, best sorts out of the woods, plant and 
‘cultivate them, but it would be foolish 


mulching but are a nuisance when 
Over 300 varie- 





Strawberries differ in locali- | 
Next spring | | 
will plant’three acres of strawber- 
ries; Excelsior, for early ripening; | 
Dunlap, for middle ripening, and 
Cromo, for late ripening. I have 
planted strawberries for over fifty 
years and never failed to raise a crop. 
Spring is the time to set strawberry 
plants. 


since. 


Peach trees and grape vines need , 
more trimming than any other trees 
The best time to prune 
and vines is winter, the trees 
are bare of leaves and wood not 
rozen. But sad is the fact, some wait 
until spring, after the sap starts, thus 
the sap runs from the cut and black- 
ens and poisons the wood. It is a 
mistake to put off trimming trees and 
vines until late spring. 

Strawberries, during the past fifty | 
years, have made more improvement | 
in size and yield than any other fruit 
I know of. In size about 90 per cent 
and about the same in yield, over the 
wild kind that grow in the woods. 

Raspberries about 65 per cent in 
size and about 55 in yield. 

Blackberries, the least of any ber- 
ry I know of. About 25 per cent in 
size and none in yield, but the tame 
variety ripen about twelve days before 
the wild kind, also tame variety about 
fifteen days later than the wild. 

We horticulturists are testing seed- 
lings to improve the size of black- 
berries. I have advised digging the 


trees 


to do this in strawberries, raspber- 
ries and dueberries. 

Trees and vines are much bene- 
fited by throwing a shovelful of ma- 
nure around them, also earth them in} 
early spring, level back. This will 
answer (ffirst cultivation. I will 
answer more questions later. 


} 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. | 


Watch for rabbit injury to the ap-} 
ple trees. 

Get material ready for the earliest 
hotbeds. 

Labels for next summer’s 
may now be prepared 

Do root-grafting of apples now and 
get ready to top-graft late next month. 

The German iris, peonies, phlox and 
asters in variety are all excellent | 
perennials to use. 

Go over the ferns, palms and other | 


garden 


house plants and remove any scale or j ~ 


other insects found on them. 

A weekly bath in soapy water 
rinsed off with clean clear water will | 
help keep house plants in good con- | 
dition. 

The white elm and the hackberry | 
are the best two trees for the street. 
They should be planted at least forty 
feet apart. 

It is best to sow seed in drills in a 
hot bed or cold frame, since they may 
be easier taken care of and weeded. 

The cut-leaf elder, mock orange, 
golden currant, Juneberry, spirea Van 
Houttei and Japanese lilac are all} 
good shrubs for the yard. | 

Ampelopsis engelmanni or Engle- 
man Ivy is the most satisfactory 
climber for brick or stone work. The 
common ivy or woodbine will not 
cling to brick or stone. 

Good garden work cannot be easily 
done unless good tools are available. 
See that all tools are in good condi- 
tion and that you have those best 
adapted for your work. 

Be sure seed of the best possible 
quality is purchased for the garden. 
Neither the gardner nor farmer can 
afforded to use poor seed because it is 
cheap. It is the most expensive in 
the end. 

Bulbs planted last autumn may be 
brought into the light and heat now 
and should furnish a succession of 
bloom during the rest of the winter 
and spring. 

Asters, marigolds, cosmos, petunia, 
pansy, snapdragon, stocks, 





will give good cut flowers when 
planted in the garden.—LeRoy Cady, 


‘colony, that 


| queen in the hive, and she has been 


liberated, any time, provided no virgin 


|bees might kill the queen, knowing - ey 3 roanes Sie “5! aos 

- » iro » , . Market. contains Importan A acts 

that young Virgins Ww ould soon be and valuable data. A card will bring it, 
due. Bees will very often seem to 
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CAGING THE QUEEN. 
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One can cage a queen in her own 
hive, and the bees w..l feed her, and 
at the same time build cells; but a 
strange queen caged over another 
already has a queen, 
probably will not be fed. A dozen 
or so of queens may be caged over a 
colony that is queenless, and the 
bees will feed some and not others; 
that is to say, they will select one or 
more queens which they seem to ac- 
cept, and to smear the wirecloth of 
the other queens over with bee-glue, 
thus smothering them to death. 

A queen may be kept caged in her 
own hive if kept queenless for a 
month or more, but it might be advis- 
able in any case to have a little candy. 
In the case of a strange colony it is 
very important to have candy, espe- 
cially if that strange colony already 
has a queen at large in the hive. 

If there is, therefore, but the one 
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Nitrogen “on tap” 


Early in the spring when the tim- 
othy plants are making their most 
rapid growth it’s a mighty good 
thing to have available Nitrogen 
‘fon tap’’ at the right minute and 
the right spot. This simple pre- 
caution has enabled many a farmer 
to harvest his ‘‘best-ever’’ grass 
crop. 


Nitrate 
of Soda 


is Nitrate 100% active and 100% 
immediately available. 

There’s no paying for inactive filler 
—or waste—when you buy Nitrate of 
Soda. When you get this 100% “active- 


WE 











caged for some time, she may be 


has hatched from one of the cells. If 


there are capped cells, as a matter of at-once” Nitrate fertilizer you | 
precaution they should be cut out ar an some” fertilizer but a 


before the queen is released, or the Don't you see the real economy? 


DR. W. S. MYERS 
Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
25 Madison Ave. New York 


prefer a prospective virgin to a lay- 
ing queen.—Editor Root in Gleanings. 
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A FARMERS’ STORE, 





| 
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A farmers’ store where the farmers 
of the community can supply their} 
wants and dispose of their produce} 
to advantage, is being operated, suc- |} 
cessfully, at Ravenna, Ohio, by the} 
Portage County Farmers’ Selling and | 
This is a co-opera- 








tive organization, incorporated under 


{the laws of Ohio, January 31, 1911, | store, but they must pay regular re- 


with a capitalization of $20,000. This| tail prices. They do not have to buy 
capital stock is divided into 400 non-| jn larger quantities than they do else- 
dividend paying shares of $50 each,/ where as the conduct of this store in 
held by farmers and farm owners of|that respect is the same as is cus 
One share only is sold|tomary at other stores. 

to each farmer, this entitling him to 
all the advantages of the store. He 
can buy his goods at actual cost plus 
the cost of operating the store, which 
varies from 10 to 15 per cent. He can 
sell his products to the store at the 
daily market price plus the pro rata 
per cent of profit made in the han- 
dling of these products Non-share- 
holders are permitted to trade at the 





| 

| The northernmost national forest is 
the Chugach in Alaska; the southern- 
most is the Luquillo in Porto Rico. 








For shingles alone, 750,000,000 feet 
of timber is cut in that part of the 
state of Washington which lies west 
of the Cascades. 











AT LOUISIANA.MO 





SINCE 1816 


Grand New Year Book 


1914—just printed; shows fruits in actual colors and size. Full of valu- 
able orchard information, Tells what, when and how to plant. Mailed Free. 


STARK DELICIOUS Te, Mest Amazing Appie 


‘Trade-Mark) Production in Two Centuries 


is fully described—its glorious record of twenty years in the American orchard is 
accurately given. Noone with room fora single tree can afford to be without this 
marvelous fru WM exquisite flavor—large, brilliant, waxy red. The book is free. 


write Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Co., Box 166, Louisiana, Mo. 


for it. 






















is sufficient for the front of a 
post card. If you will write 
your own address pale on 
the other side we shall be 
pleased to send THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG,—a bright new book 


of 182 pages, which should be read by all e 
Burpee-Quality 


SS — — best garden f the 
to pay a fair price for Seeds o the 
WHY NOT BUY FROM A RELIABLE HOUSE 
CLOVER, TIMOTHY, RED TOP, BLUE GRASS, 
GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Write for Catalogue. 


JUL. PETERSEN SEED & COM. CO. 


709 Carroll St. St. Louis, Mo. 


’ SEEDS 


Burpee, Philadelphia, 














Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds, 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 





Associate Horticulturist, University 
Farm, St. Paul. 





7, 9 and 11 South Main St., SAINT LOUIS 
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” The Pig Pen 


——————————————— 
qgHE VALUE OF FORAGE CROPS 
FOR GROWING PIGS. 





Farmers and pig growers do not 
always appreciate the value of green 
feed and succulent pastures for their 
animals. Too often the hog is con- 
gidered a scavenger and his ability 
to use waste is regarded as his chief 
yalue. However well he serves this 
purpose, he will pay well for good 
care, feed and housing. 





Forage crops are especially bene- 
ficial to young growing animals. It 


ing. If permanent pastures are avail- 
able, fence off a portion for the pigs 
and plant some crop to keep the pigs 
growing when the permanent pastures 
dry up, and the returns from the 
year’s work with hogs will be pro- 
portionately increased. Give the pig 
an honest chance to make you money 
by giving him green feeds in their 
natural state, and his growth, health, 
and pork-making ability will be in- 
creased. 





HOW HOG CHOLERA IS SPREAD. 





In the co-operative work of con- 
trolling and eradicating hog cholera, 
being carried on by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry and a num- 





The Shephe 


ee 


SHEEP QUERIES. 





== 








What causes foot-rot in sheep, and 
how should it be treated? 

Foot-rot in sheep is usually caused 
by damp and unsanitary conditions. 
A satisfactory method of treating it 
is to trim and clean the foot thor- 
oughly, then each day allow the sheep 
to walk through a solution of blue 
vitrol. This solution should only, of 
course, touch the hoofs, because if it 
gets above the hoofs it is very strong 
and will cause trouble. 

How would you proceed to raise a 


ber of the states an attempt has been | lamb by hand? 


js possible to grow them much more | made to determine the source of in- | 


profitably and successfully when a 
good green field of palatable and nu-| 
tritious pasturage is provided. Ex-} 
periments and practical farmers’ ex- 


fection wherever 
to be infected with hog cholera. 


In raising a lamb by hand it is ad- 


a herd was found | visable to feed them frequently while 
It| they are young, and feed them milk | 


was not always possible to do this,/| from a bottle with a nipple. 


and in quite a few cases there was 


How does ewe milk compare with 


periences prove that gains in weight} some doubt as to the exact way in! cow milk in richness? 
are made at less cost on forage than | which cholera had gained entrance to | 


jn the dry lot. Brood sows can be| 
carried through the season on pas- 
ture at less cost than when 
fields are entirely depended upon. | 
Foraging induces the animal to exer- | 
cise and obtain fresh air, and these | 
prevent diseases being contracted, | 
and when the animals are put in the | 


fattening pen their gains are unusu- | surprising to learn that in 45 per cent | gin to eat grain 
The green | of the herds infected, the disease had | be fed them, and how should the feed- 


ally rapid and profitable. 
feeds eaten are of much value just to | 
keep the pig’s digestive system 
good condition and the appetite keen. 
The entire hog herd can be run on 
forage crops and will profit by this 
method of management. Younger | 
animals seem to derive the most bene- | 
fit, and fattening hogs the least. Herd ' 
sows and the herd boar are benefited 
by having green feeds. It is a good 
plan to have the brood sow running 
on green pasture at farrowing time, as | 
this is conducive to a strong, heal- | 
thy litter of pigs. She should be kept) 
on green forage from the time she | 
farrows. The young pigs will soon | 
learn to eat, and the exercise and the | 
green food in its natural state will | 
start them along in good condition. 
The method of feeding when on| 


the herds. 


The reports of these investigations | tains a little more sugar than cow | 
grain | were presented at a recent meeting | milk, and sugar should be added for 


of the United States Live Stock Sani- 
tary Association, in Chicago. The 


| 


Ewe milk contains more fat and 
less water than cow milk. It con- 


this purpose. The lamb should be fed 
frequently on the milk of the above 


sources of infection were divided into | description, and as soon as it will eat 


“dis- 
It was 


two great classes, designated 
tant” and “near-by” sources. 


been spread from “distant” sources. 


in | The remainder—55 per cent—appear- | 


ed to have been infected from “near- 
by” sources. 
In 33 per cent of the cases the in- 


fection seemed to be due to the visit- | 


ing of neighbors, or the exchange of 
work between neighboring farmers. 
It has long been thought that this 
Was a common mode of carrying in- 
fection, and the results of the investi- 
gations appear to verify it. Birds ap- 
pear to be guilty of spreading the in- 
fection i1 over one-fourth of the cases. 
Sparrows and crows have been under 
suspicion for a long’ time, and it 
would appear that the suspicion has 
been well grounded. 





| 


grain it should have access to it. 
At what age will young lambs be- 
What grains should 


ing be done? 

Young lambs will begin to eat grain 
when about two weeks old. A mix- 
ture of grain, oats and bran, about 
one-third each, is a very satisfactory 
ration for young lambs.—Professor E. 
A. Trowbridge, Missouri University. 





INTERESTING SHEEP. 





A flock of sheep with a various 
number of horns exists in the Lon- 
don, England, Zoological Gardens. 
They are mountain sheep from the 
Himalayas in the kingdom of Nepal. 
Two of the flock are one-horned, 
another has the normal number, the 
head of the next is decorated with 


Although none of the above figures | three horns, and the two others have 


were obtained from Minnesota, we 


each two pairs disposed symmetric- 


pasture will necessarily vary accord-| have no reason to believe that condi- | jij. 


ing to the kind of crop used. If the | 
crop grown be rape, alfalfa, clover, | 
cowpeas, soy beans, or other crops | 
high in protein content, the grain | 
ration need not be supplemented by 
feeds high in protein. If blue grass, 
rye, oats, or other non-leguminous 
crops are grown, it is best to add a 
small percentage of feeds high in| 
protein to the grain. Corn or barley 
usually furnish the bulk of the grain 
ration, and when necessary these can | 
be supplemented by adding one-tenth 
linseed-oil meal. or  one-sixteenth | 
tankage. The rate of feeding will. de- | 
pend on the gains desired. Consider- 
ing a full grain ration to be 4 pounds 
daily per. 100 pounds live weight, we 
may say that for ordinary work with | 
growing shoates.a.one-half grain ra- 
tion, or 2 pounds a day for each 100 
pounds live weight, will give satis- 
factory results. If it is desired to 
make faster gains a heavier grain ra- 
tion can be used, and if it is desired 
to maintain the animals as cheaply | 
as possible a smaller percentage | 
should be fed. 

It seems doubtful if it ever pays to 
try to keep pigs on forage crops 
alone. These crops are sometimes 
sufficient to keep the pigs growing, 
but the gains are not usually made 
economically. Usually the pigs are 
kept at a loss in live weight. Where 
brood sows are kept they should be 
fiven enough grain to keep them in 
800d thrifty condition. The fact that 
the forage crops have high value 
When grains are fed does not mean 
that they should be fed alone. 

The crops best adapted to grazing 
With pigs are alfalfa, rape; clover, 
blue grass, bermuda, rye, oats, SOY 
beans and cowpeas. The nature of 
the soil, the climate and the rainfall 
are influences that should govern the 
selection of the crops to be used. Al- 
falfa is the greatest forage crop on 
Soils suited to its growth. Rape and 
Clover are also excellent feeds, and 
both are high in protein, the element 
heeded to balance ordinary grain 
feeds. 

Farmers are urged to plan some 
System of forage crops for their hogs. 
Now is the time to plan some fields 
to be sown to crops adapted to graz-) 





| for market. 


| lot 
| grazed by pigs gave a profit ranging 
| from $30.00 to $80.00 an acre, charg- 


tions here are radically different from 
those in the states where the investi- 
gations were carried on.—H. Preston 


Hoskins, Assistant Veterinarian, Uni- | euliar to 


versity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


FITTING PIGS FOR MARKET. 











There are dollars for farmers in a 
forage crop bulletin just issued by 
the Iowa Experiment Station. it 
points the way to a use of green pas- 
turage in pork production that will 
doad- UIOD SIT {jas 0} JoMtIey og} doy 
for as high as $1.03 a bushel when 


| hogs are quoted at only $6.00 a hun- 
| dred. 


It is the result of three-years’ 
of experiments and. investigations. 
The test leaves no doubt of the val- 
ue of green pastures in- fitting pigs 
Compared with pigs fed 
in dry lot, forage fed pigs increased 
profits more than five fold in many 
cases. Alfalfa grazed pigs in 1911 
gave a profit of more than $3.00 each 
as compared with 61 cents for dry 
pigs. Different forages when 


} 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The keeper of the flock informed 
the writer of this article that the 
sheep belong to a native breed pe- 
Nepal, which frequently 
gives rise to anomalies of this kind. 
The flock is healthy and vigorous, but 
wild. Their native haunts in Nepal 
are closed to scientists and natural- 
ists, as the kingdom is jealously 
guarded against European influence. 

St. Kilda Sheep.—There is another 
breed of shéep which grows more 
than two horns per head. The four- 


horned sheep of St. Kilda is a recog- | 


nized variety, and the only specimens 
ever brought to America are owned 
by Chas. Escher, Jr. St. Kilda is the 
tip island in the Hebrides, away out 
in the Atlantic ocean, and its four- 
horned sheep are as nearly wild as 
sheep can be and still be shorn. 
Pigmy Sheep.—In Orenburg, Sibe- 
ria, there is a picturesque breed of 
pigmy sheep which stand only 12 
inches high at the shoulder, but oth- 


| erwise resemble their larger brethren. 


ing the corn used in the ration at 50) 
cents a bushel and selling the hogs at) 


5.00. 
$6.00, the profits 
$154.00; that being credited to an acre 
of rape forage. 





We hear too frequently that farm- 
ers, in cultivating corn and other 
crops whose roots spread near the 
surface, are still using the old-fash- 
ioned sharp-pointed shovel for the en- 
tire cultivation of the crop. This 
method prunes the plant roots, and, 
of course, reduces the yield from 10 
to 40 per cent. This may be responsi- 
ble in part for the high prices of 
food products. This is a serious ques- 
tion which every farmer should give 
attention at once before buying his 
cultivator for the coming season. 
Modern methods and modern imple- 
ments are advertised, and have been 
proven by many years of practice, as 
well as by the experiment stations, 
to be correct. Can it be possible 
that some farmers wish to limit the 
production of food products 


When the hogs were figured at} 
ranged as high as} 





In constitution they 
exceedingly hardy and easily stand 
the vagaries of the English climate. 


White and black are the more com- | 
but | 


mon colors of their fleeces, 
browns, grays and spotted varieties 
are also numerous. For the table 
they are somewhat luxurious dainties, 
of similar taste to the ordinary sheep. 
These sheep may be purchased at 
about $15 each. 





GRAIN AND GAIN. 





A pound of gain may be put on a 
lamb when it is young more cheaply 
than at any other time. For that 
reason it is well to produce just as 
many pounds of gain as is possible 
while the lamb is still young. A lamb 
that gets grain in addition to its mo- 
ther’s milk pushes along much more 
rapidly than one nourished by its 
mother alone. 

They should have all they will eat 
of it, which will not in any way hurt 
them, neither will it be any great 
amount. It stands to reason that it 
costs less to feed a lamb grain direct- 
ly than to feed it to it through the 
medium of milk which the mother has 


are said to be} 
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manufactured out of grain. Much of 
the efficiency of the grain is lost in 
| the process of manufacture, and the 
|} lamb does not get the full value of 
each pound of grain when it gets it 
via the milk route. 

This is not saying that the lamb 
does not need its mother’s milk. There 
is nothing else that it needs any more 
than this, and a lamb that has to be 
brought up without it is ordinarily 
not worth the bringing up. This is 
saying that if the lamb can be taught 
to eat grain directly, which it can 
be, it will require less milk, which 
has to be manufactured from grain, 
and will grow more economically and 
more rapidly. 





SHEEP, WEATHER, SHELTER, 





| Sheep huddled in a dry shed in wet, 
| cold weather will change the tempera- 
| ture of the air in the shed. As soon 
| as it gets warm, it rises, and cold air 
jrushes in. If there are openings all 
around the shed, a draft of air is 
| likely to be created above the sheep, 
| which is as responsible for snotty 
| hoses and colds in sheep as is the 
wet weather. 
As a general rule, a shed almost 
entirely open at the ground and for 
| four or five feet from it on a side of 
| the structure is more desirable than 
| intermittent openings and ventilators 
| here and there. Where the entire side 
|is open, a board fence near by pre- 
vents the sweeping winds from blow- 
ing in on the sheep. The expansive 
opening permits ventilation to take 
place so rapidly and easily that drafts 
| here and there are avoided. 





THE VEGETABLE LAMB, 
When cotton wag first sent to Eu- 
| rope to make its principal center in 
| Lancashire, it was the subject of the 
| quaint and wonderful fable of the 
|“Vegetable Lamb.” The fluffy white 
fibers of the bursting cotton pod so 
resembled sheep’s wool that travelers 
reported that in Tartary there grew 
|a shrub, the fruit or boll of which 
contained “withinne a lyttle Beaste 
in Flesche, in Bone and Bioode, as 
though it were a lyttle lambe with 
|/outer wool.” After the lamb had 
been eaten, the wool was made into 
cloth, continued this story, which is 
the earliest European account of the 
manufacture of cotton. 





SILAGE FOR EWES. 


—_ —— 


Is corn silage a safe feed for the 
ewe. carrying a lamb? The Iowa ex- 
periment station after making exten- 
sive experiments in reply to this 
question says: Yes, if intelligently 
fed. There has been some prejudice 
against corn silage as a pregnant ewe 
roughage, but the experimental re- 
sults have clearly shown that silage 
is not only an efficient rouhage, as- 
sisting in the production of strong, 
healthy lambs, but is a cheap feed. 





CLOSE-WOOLED SHEEP, 


Som | 


When buying sheep, select those 
that are close-wooled. If the wool 
comes clean up to the eyes, so much 
the better, for wool is one thing sheep 
are kept for, 
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law enforcement, will be somewhat 
similar to the decisions issued by the 
Treasury Department, 





Dairy cows and cash crops may 
| utilize all of the farmer’s time, but 
'in certain regions, possibly, dairy cat- 
‘tle under the best management could 
hardly be made to pay a profit. Mar- 


kets and other conditions have to be | 


| carefully considered in choosing the 
}enterprises which are to constitute 
|the main sources of income. Fitting 
{the right crop to the soil and selling 
| it to the proper market or feeding it 
ito the right kind of live stock are 
|}important factors. Following such 
|types of farming as are unsuited to 
; the region is often a cause of un- 
| profitable agriculture in some of the 
|older settled states. 


| The wide fluctuation in prices of 
| certain crops makes it extremely dif- 
| ficult for a farmer to choose a definite 
| rotation. One year they will be such 
|as to give handsome profits on cer- 
| tain crops, and the next year they 
| may be insufficient to pay the cost of 
| production. The question confront- 
j ing the average farmer is not so much 
| one of production as it is of marketing. 
| Most farmers are able to grow a suf- 
| ficient quantity of crops to give them 
|}a very comfortable living if they are 
| assured of reasonable prices for their 
products. However, under present 
| conditions the farmer has to take big 
|chances with nearly all of his crops. 
|If he is so unfortunate as to have a 
|}combination of crops every one of 
{which is low in price in some particu- 
|lar year, severe losses will be the re- 
sult. Potatoes, apples, peaches, 
onions and cabbage are good illustra- 


i ly in price from year to year. 





f { 
{true with the small farm. The vol- | 


;ume of business is limited by the 
|area in crops and the capital invest- 
ed. The small farm furnishes a home 
as well as much of the produce con- 
|sumed by the family. 
for these factors the men on the 
small area would hardly be able to 
| live, 

Wages are a reward for labor, and 
|if a farm does not provide work the 
pay must be correspondingly small. 
|The family-size farm, which in the 
‘corn belt should be above 100 acres, 
is unquestionably a more 


Crops can be grown cheaper, labor 


|will be better paid, and the farmer | 


|and his family will enjoy more of the 
| benefits of modern civilization. 
| The farmer may have 


poor quality of his entire business. 
Poor crops that do not pay the cost 
of production, and the 
these to unproductive live stock, 
common causes of failure, 

characteristic of 
ing attracts much public attention. 
Such farms are unprofitable largely 
through ignorance or indifference on 
the part of the operator. Under good 


are 
This 





{made successful. 


| INDIAN CORN, 
| 
| Originally “Indian corn” was a trop- 
|ical or subtropical plant, but the In- 
| dians, who made it one of their sta- 


ple foods, succeeded finally in pro- 








| ducing varieties which would ripen | 


| as far north as Canada. Since the 
/discovery of America, this staple food 


— | tions of the crops that fluctuate wide-|of these aborigines has been gener- 


It now 
oats 


| ally raised all over the world. 
;/ranks with wheat, rye, barley, 


lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, ——— — 
whi later became > irs United States | . > —e , 
dectetans of per Ait ras gy ike 74 mg of i. Impr oper organization of large | and rice as one of the most important 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- |farm limits its possibilities, just as | food grains, and may be called the 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today | area limits the small farm. Single American Indian’s greatest gift to 


held in highest regard by thousands of in- 








telligent and discriminating readers. 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 
bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number at all times. Each issue is replete 
with helpfulness and good cheer. It is 


read for profit and pleasure, and yields a 
satisfactory return to each individual sub- 
scriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 


excellent results. 














COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 
paid to any address in the United States 


or island possessions for one dollar per 
year or three years for two dollars. All 
subscriptions payable in advance. Remit by 
draft, registered letter, postoffice or ex- | 
press money order. In changing address 


give old and new addresses. 
ww a : ———— 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 
every Thursday at 716-718 Lucas Ave. 











Contributed articles on pertinent subjects 
are invited. Address ali communications to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 716-718 Lucas 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, | 


Mo., as second-class matter. 





From the producer to the consumer 
is becoming the slogan throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 





Co-operation among all producers is 
now a recognized necessity. How 
best to attain this end is the question 
of the hour. 

The drouth all over the country last 
year made farmers very anxious about 
their feed supply, but with an excep- 
tionally open winter they render 
thanks to our Allwise Providence. 

Equally important in the selection 
of enterprises to permit the maximum 
use of labor is the consideration of 
the profitableness of each. 











The essential characteristics of the 
more successful farms are a sufficient 
area and a proper organization of 
well-selected farm enterprises to per- 
mit the maximum ‘use of men, horses, 
and machinery. 





A new series of publications to be 
known as “Service and Regulatory 
Announcements” has been inaugurat- 
ed by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The object of the series is to 
issue periodically in convenient form 
full information as to rulings, deci- 
sions, instructions, etc., in the en- 
forcement of the food and drugs act, 
the meat inspection law, the insecti- 
cide and fungicide act, and the vari- 
ous other quarantine and regulatory 
provisions. The new announcements, 
which will be issued separately by 
each bureau or board charged with 





crops or single live stock enterprises 
seldom utilize farm labor to its maxi- 
mum. By having several crops there 
‘is not only better distribution of la- 
bor, but the chances of total loss from 
crop failures are lessened. Fortunate- 
ly, corn, oats, and wheat utilize the 
farmer’s time pretty tboroughly 
through the growing season. In some 
parts of this country certain crops 
{that need labor only a part of the 
year may be so profitable that the 
|farmer can afford to be idle the rest 
of the year. However, these are 
the exceptions. Most crops are not 
profitable enough to permit any such 
practice. Idle horses and machinery 
are nearly as expensive as idle men. 


|modern civilization. 

| Indian corn, therefore, has special 
|historical interest for Americans from 
| the fact that it is generally recognized 
;as being native to American soil. Its 
|cultivation and use even in the early 
colonial days was very widely dis- 
|tributed. The desire to produce it 
'was probably the incentive which 
;most frequently led the Indians to 
‘abandon nomadic life and to form 
| settlements. 
iness and ease with which it can be 
'raised, it was undoubtedly the means 
|of saving from starvation many of the 
pioneers who came from other lands. 
'So important was this food in the 
'days when the country was being set- 


If it were not | 


efficient | 
unit than an area of 40 acres or less. | 


sufficient | 
}area and grow the right kind of crops, | 
yet not be successful, owing to the | 


feeding of | 


unsuccessful farm- | 


|management they can generally be} 


Because of the quick- | 


More than 17,000 of the sheep 
slaughtered under federal supervisiog 
during the year 1912 prior to Decem. 
ber 1 were found to be affected with 
“measles,” and we are assured that 
as the methods of meat inspection be. 
come more efficient the number of 
cases detected will be relatively more 
| numerous. 

Theoretically, there is no abjection 
from the hygienic standpoint, accord. 
ing to government information, to 
passing aifected mutton for food after 
the parasites have been removed. No 
great harm can be done if a few para- 
sites hidden in the muscles have 
escaped observation; therefore, the 
stringent regulations pertaining to 
|infested beef or pork need not apply 
{to mutton. The esthetic sense of con- 
sumers, however, as well as the cur- 
rent temperament in regard to such 
matters, tends toward the insistence 
'on rigid enforcement of strict inspec- 
tion and condemnation provisions. The 
logical way, therefore, to avoid the 
large monetary losses. thereby in- 
volved will be to institute more rigid 
methods of prevention, beginning with 
the dogs on the sheep ranches. 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Cc. D. Lyon. 

“Married, at the Presbyterian par- 
sonage, Georgetown, Ohio, January 
|} 25, Miss Vesta Lyon and Mr. Frank 
Parker. Miss Lyon was the second 
| daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Lyon, 
|} and Mr. Parker the only child of Mr, 
;and Mrs. James Parker. All the par- 
| ties are well known, living but a few 
miles below town.”—Local paper. 

I may add that “the Newlyweds” 
| made a short wedding trip, came home 
| and staid with usafew days, then went 
home to Frank’s father’s place. His 
grandfather was Alexander Parker, 
D. D., a noted Presbyterian preacher, 
and the family has lived within a few 
miles of our place 107 years. 

Groundhog Day, 1914. Well, he saw 
his shadow. If he did not it was his 
|own fault, as the day is as bright as 
June, and we had a heavy frost this 
| morning. 

We had three weeks of April weath- 
er in January, and the long-distance 
prognosticator who furnished the 
weather predictions for the calendar 
on our wall missed it twenty-six 
times—hit it five times. 

I am an awful poor guesser, but I 
| will bet 40 cents that I can guess on 
|next January weather, and hit it more 
| times than that fellow did this year, 
| Two more sweet clover inquiries, 
| which I respectfully refer to the 
| Agricultural Department, Washington, 








If the working equipment can all be | tled that both natives and colonists in| D. C., and ask the querists to send 


kept busy on paying enterprises, suc- 
'eess is almost assured. 


PROFITABLE FARMING KEEPS 
THE BOY ON THE FARM. 





| Farming is a business the same as 
any other industry, and until our 
| schools teach some of the fundamental 
{principles governing profitable farm- 


|their troubles with one another found 
{it was a greater blow to destroy corn 
|crops of adversaries than to make 
| war upon them. 

| REJECTIONS AND ENLISTMENTS 
IN THE ARMY, 

According to the Army and Navy 
'Journal, the total number of appli- 





for bulletin on the subject. I know 
that sweet clover is all that its most 
ardent advocates claim for it, but we 
|have already given it all the space 
| that its importance deserves. 

A friend writes to ask about ever- 
bearing strawberries. I do not know 
| anything about them, but my berry- 
| growing friends do not report very 
|favorably on them. They say that 





ing, the farm boy is likely to seek | cants for enlistment in the army dur-| under very favorable conditions they 


work elsewhere. Considering that the 
farm boys of today will be farmers 
of tomorrow, too little attention is 
given to their training. 

Many boys leave the farm because 
they see no future in it. Another im- 
portant reason is the lack of profit- 
able work at home. A moderate- 
sized farm is necessary to give em- 
ployment to the farmer and his sons. 
The small farm does not provide 
| work; hence, the boys must find em- 
ployment elsewhere. Let them fully 
understand how farm profits and 
losses are made and there will be an 
incentive to remain. First make our 
farms profitable, and the question of 
keeping the boys there’ will solve 
itself. 

Successful farming is an individ- 
ual, economic problem. The farm is 
a combination of enterprises, and 
their individual organization will de- 
termine, in a large measure, its profit- 
ableness. Sufficient area and a prop- 
er organization of well-selected farm 
enterprises to permit the maximum 
use of men, horses and machinery, are 
the essential characteristics of the 
most successful farms. 

No one expects a small grocery 
store which has only a few customers 
a day to be a great financial success. 
The total amount of business is in- 
sufficient to earn the operator a sub- 
stantial income. Exactly the same is 








ling 1913 in the Eastern, Middle, 
|Southern and Western sections of the 
| United States was as follows: In 
| Chicago, 11,920, with 9,342 rejections, 
jor 78.4 per cent of rejections; in New 


| York, 17,055, with 13,758 rejections, a | 
| percentage of 80.6; in Savannah, New | 
/Orleans and Little Rock, 3,855, with | 


|3,011 rejections, a percentage of 78.1; 
iat San Francisco, 5,504, with 4,443 re- 
jections, a percentage of rejections 
‘of 80.7. It will be seen from these 
'figures that the percentage of rejec- 
|tions was about the same in New 
| York and San Francisco, and that the 
|percentage for the Southern section 
and the Middle West as represented 
by Chicago was lower than either the 
East or the West, with a small ‘frac- 
tion in favor of the more northerly 
section. The better showing of the 
| Middle West was rather to be expect- 
;ed, though the margin is quite small; 
but the surprising thing about all 
these figures is the large percentage 
of rejections in all sections of the 
country. 





MEASLY MUTTON. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has called attention quite re- 
cently to the extensive occurrence of 
sheep measles, due to a species of 
tapeworm derived from sheep dogs. 











will produce some fruit clear through 
|the season, but that so far they have 
|}found no variety that produces well 
enough to make it desirable as 4 
|market variety, and only for home 
use in a limited way. Let us hear 
from those who have tried them. 
Logansberry, Himalayaberry, Straw- 
berry-raspberry and wineberry are 
all interesting novelties, and each of 
them!has been known to produce good 
yields at times, under especially fav- 
orable conditions, but they are only 
novelties, or curiosities, useful only 
as such, and worthless as an eco 
nomic crop. 

I have grown both sunberry and 
runderberry, and find - them ~- to be 
nothing but a selected prolific fruiting 
variety of the common, black night- 
shade that often grows by the age 
on rich new land. 

We did not like it at all, as it has 
a rank, weedy flavor, but some people 
do like it, although it does not fruit 
well enough to make it a desirable 
plant. 

German coffeeberry is at the front 
again. It is the soy bean that is 
grown by the field in many places, 4 
very valuable forage plant.. As soy 
bean, the seed sells at about $2.50 
per bushel, ag coffeeberry, about $1.25 
|a bushel. The coffee made from thé 
| parched berries tastes a good deal like 
'what I cal) “post mortem coffee.” al 
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J would as soon drink water out of a/|the plant is one that only produces | mention. tioned by Bro. Davis. 
hollow oak stump as either, but, | well under the most favorable condi- I do not believe in much corporal | not recall that I ever really switched 


“everybody to his own taste,” 

Scores of these things are adver- 
tised every year; a good many of them 
old, under new names, and I do not 
recall any one of them that has come 
jnto general cultivation. 

My rule is to buy nothing of the 
kind until I see it favorably spoken 
of in the columns of reputable farm 
papers, such as Rural World, or in 
the bulletin matter of the experiment 


tions, and is out of place here. 

It takes more than one year’s test 
of any new variety to tell anything 
about it. In 1894 or 1895 I paid 
$6.50 for a barrel of Freeman pota- 
toes, and grew seventy-five bushels 
‘of the finest potatoes I ever saw. The 
quality was extra, and I planted an 
acre the next year, to grow but about 
100 bushels, and the next year I did 
not much more than get my seed 











stations. back, neither did any one else who 
1 could fill this column with the/| planted them. Better stay by old and 
names of “new” plants that have cost | well known varieties until you thor- 


the people thousands of dollars per 
year—all of them worthless. 

I did get caught on the  vineless 
sweet potato, about 1897. A friend 
sent a dollar for two pounds of seed C; 
and gave me a dozen plants, from 
which I grew about a bushel of as|the vandalism perpetrated by boys, 
fine sweet potatoes as I ever saw, | big and little, and I have even known 
put the next year I bought $3 worth! parents to encourage their children 
of plants and made a total failure, as!to acts of destruction such as you 


oughly test new ones. 





BAD BOYS. 





D. Lyon. 
Yes, Bro. Davis, you are right about 





punishment, thinking that moral sua- 
sion, and teaching by example is much 
better, but some times the switch 
must be used. We hear a good deal 


two of them, that is beyond a tap or 
two, and not one among them has 


any of the Gestructive habits men- 
about the Mentessori method, an idea A PROBLEM. 
of an Italian woman, to let children 
go according to their own will, and Cc. D. Lyon. 
that by the time they are old enough Albert bought some pigs, paying 
they will be real good. I saw some | $41 for them. His. brother, Bill, 
boys once who were being brought up | asked to be taken into partnership on 
under this method, and my opinion ,the deal, to which Albert consented, 
is that by the time they are sixteen, | telling Bill to take his wagon 
if they have not broken into jail,| bring the pigs home. On the way 
somebody will have to use a shotgun | home, Bill sold 3 of the pigs for $6, 
on them. and on dividing the pigs at » home 
Such methods may do for half-fed|there was an odd one, which Albert 
Italian kids, but good husky Ohio or | proposed to keep at the rate of $2.50. 
Missouri children always need whole- | Now the question is, how much ‘oes 








and 


some instruction, training, teaching | Bill owe Albert? 
‘by precept and example, and when- This was a real transaction,” and 
ever nothing else will do, a little |the amount due was a puzzle tO a 


dozen men who claimed to be “good 
at figgers.” Please send. any solu- 


peach-tree switch has a wonderful 
civilizing influence. 








But in raising nine children I do |tions to C. D. Lyon, Georgetown, Ohio, 








IS IT TO BE GOOD-BYEP 


A PERSONAL LETTER TO ALL OLD 


My Dear Friend: 

Are you going to leave us? 

We hope not because we've been friends so 
longe 

If I consulted my own feelings I'd keeps end- 
ing you my paper until it was entirely conven- 
jent for you to renew, but "the machine must 
have fuel to run one" 

I feel I've done my part by giving you the 
best farm paper of its kind in the United States. 

I've spared no expense in getting the best 
writers, the greatest farm authorities, to help 
and guide youe But have you done your parte 

As the matter stands, many of you are not a 
subscriber to Colman's Rural World after you 
get this issue, which will be the last copy 
you may receive, unless you sign the coupon 
belowe 

Unless this notice serves to bring you back 
you and Colman's Rural World and our editors and 
writers who have spent so much time, thought 
and energy in their effort to entertain and help 
you, must parte 


Take Your Choice of These Useful Gifts 





No. 1. SEWING AWL, You can|splendid blades, of very fine cutlery 
sew old or new harness, saddles, can-|steel. This knife is built for business 
vas, tents, rugs, carpets, shoes, grain|and is strong enough and_= sharp 


enough to rip a cotton bale or cut a 


sapling. Measures 8% inches when 
opened. Bone handle. Sent by mail, 
prepaid. 





No. 4. BARBER’S RAZOR, import- 
ed from Germany. 
of selected steel, 
ground, 


Guaranteed. Made 
hand-forged, extra 
5-8-inch polished 


bags and many other things with this 
awl. The patent needle is diamond 
point and will go through thickest of 
leather. Awl comes complete with 
three needles and reel of waxed 
thread, ready for use the moment you 
Zet it. Full directiong with each out- 
fit. So simple a child can work it. 


No. 2. EVER-SHARP SHEARS. 
Eight inches long, equipped with a 
hew and simple attachment that keeps 
them always sharp, and enables them 


hollow 





blade, black horn handle. With ordi- 
nary care will last for years, and won’t 
pull, You will find this razor nearly 
the equa! of any $3.00 razor. Sent 
prepaid, ready for immediate use, Ex- 
tra good value. 


No. 5. ONE DOZEN SILVEROID 
TEASPOONS, 6 inches in length, made 
of solid silveroid (pure white metal) 








to cut anything from wet tissue paper 

to a horseblanket. Positively guaran- 

teed for five years by the manufactur- 

ers and heavily nickel-plated. Bvery 

paee needs a pair of these tension 
ears. 


No. 3. 











THR EE-BLA DE POCKET 


which will not tarnish, and lasts for 
years. The edges are handsomely 
beaded after the design of the most 
expensive spoons made. Made for 
every day usage and keep their bril- 









SUBSCRIBERS. 


We all have a real interest in youe We hope 
you have enough interest in Colman's Rural World 
to sign the coupon below if your subscription 
is in arrearse 

Wouldn't it pain you to say good-bye to Col- 
man's Rural World? I hope soe Many of you have 
been readers of this great farm paper for many 
years. When you sign the coupon we would like 
to have you write us a line or two and renew 
old acquaintances. 

Come back into the folds by signing the 
coupon and returning it to me at once so you 
won't miss the next issuee 

Aren't 52 papers like this one worth $1.00 
to YOU? 

Better still--isn't two dollars a very small 
sum to pay for three year's subscription to a 
paper like this--154 copies? 

We think so, and yet we are going to offer 
you an extra inducement to act at onceée Send 
$1.00 for one year's subscription NOW or $2.00 
for a full three years' subscription and you 
may have your choice of any one of the valuable 
gifts described belowe You see, we are going 
to fairly COMPEL you to send in your renewal 
before wé are forced to take your name off our 
mailing liste 

But that's not all by any means--if your 
subscription is in arrears we will CANCEL what 
you owe for back papers, and mark your sub- 
scription ahead one or three years from March 
1, 1914- Isn't this a fair enough offer. 

Now--we have shown our very earnest desire 
to keep you in our familye If we part it's 








KNIVE. Made especially for us Threelliant finish. 


your faulte 


President the Rural World Publishing Co. 





PLEASE SIGN THIS COUPON TODAY 


August Frank, President Colman’s Rural World, 
718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 

I enclose $1.00 (or $2.00) for which extend Colman’s Rural World 
one (or three) years. In accordance with your special offer, you are 
to cancel what I owe for back papers and send me free of charge the 
Gift I have numbered below. 








What Gift Go you Want?. ..ccssces ceccocccevscesccccetonceeedheegseutes 










Address 

NOTE—If your subscripti # is alveedy paid ahead you can take ad- 
vantage of this remarkable offer and we will extend your subscription 
from the time it is now paid %o. 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeGeeeereeteeee seer eee eet eee eee ee eee sere 
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try to remove the black eyes, only 


+ 
Home Circle bo person in a dozen objects to them 
oni When well washed the hom- 








“THE WELCOME HAND. 





There’s a man in the world who is 
never turned down, 
Wherever he chances to stray; 


He gets the glad hand in the popu- | 


lous town 
Or out where the farmers make 
hay. 
He’s greeted with pleasure on deserts 
of sand 


And deep in the aisles of the woods; 
Wherever he goes th-re’s the welcom- 
ing hand— 

He’s the Man Who 
Goods. 


Delivers the 


The failures of life sit around and 


complain; 
The gods haven't treated them 
right; 


They’ve lost their umbrellas when- 
ever there’s rain, 


And they haven’t their lanterns at 


night; 
Men tire of the failures who fill with 
their sighs, ° 
The air of their own neighbor- 
hoods; 


There’s' a man who is greeted witn 
love-lighted eyes— 
He’s the Man Who 
Goods. 


Delivers the 


One fellow is lazy, and watches the 
clock, 
And waits for the whistle to blow; 
And one has a hammer with which he 
will knock, 
And one tells a story of woe; 
And one, if requested to travel a mile, 
Will measure the perches and roods; 
But one does his stunt with a whistle 
or smile— 
He’s the Man 
Goods, 


Who Delivers’ the 


One man is afraid that he’ll labor too 
hard, 

The world isn’t yearning for such; 
And one man is ever 

guard, 

Lest he put in a minute too much; 
And one has a grouch or a temper 

that’s bad, 

And one is a creature of moods: 
So it's Hey! for the joyous and rol- 
licking lad— 

the One Who 


For 
‘+ “Goods. 


Delivers the 


—Walt Mason. 


USEFUL HOME RECIPES, 





By Nettie B. Richmond. 
Thanks to Nellie 
article on candy 


Arnold for her 
making. We tried 
to make popcorn balls from candy 
made from both white and brown 
sugar, but failed, but now can 
make good popcorn balls by taking 
equal parts of syrup and sugar with 
which t> make the candy and pour it 
over the popcorn while (the candy) 
warm. Before making each ball, wet 
the hands in cold water, wipe slightly, 
then the balls can be pressed togeth- 
er. cnicely. 

To make hominy for market, put 
on the fire an iron boiler containing 
five or six gallons of water, pour into 


we 


it three or four gallons of. sifted wood | 


ashes, from dry or green wood, the 
latter is better, boil two or 
hours, then set off to cool; when the 
lye rises to the top, drain it off, 
strain through a seive, again put the 
boiler on the fire with a few gallons 
of water and this lye, put a peck of 
white corn in it, which will make five 
or six gallons of hominy, let it boil 
in the lye until the hard outer husks 
of the grains of corn is eaten off by 
the lye and until the little black ends 
or eyes are soft enough to come off 


easily, but by all means do not allow | 


it:to remain in the lye longer than 
is: necessary for this, dip out and 
strain into a large jar through a 
seive or colander, wash through the 
first water without puting the hands 
in and strain again, keep this water 
that contains so much lye with which 
to boil the ashes next time, now rub 
the hominy in plenty of water with 
the hands, a churn dash or a wash- 
board and if it was in the lye long 
enough the eyes will be easily re- 
moved, if it was not it is useless to 





alert, on his | 


three | 


anyway. 
iny can be now boiled in plenty of 
water until grains are tender or soft, 
| but to have it real white soak it over 
| night in plenty of water before the 
last boiling. Never use concentrated 
‘lye, as it injures the stomach and 
some tse soda, but it makes it so 
yellow. Sell it at 10 cents for a half 
gallon syrup bucket full. Take it to 
town once or twice a week when sell- 
ing your other products. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HOUSE- 


By Nellie Arnold. 


There are so few things to be 
thrown away when we once have true 
;economy. I save all pasteboard boxes 
j and sometimes get extra ones at the 

store. When we have a church so- 

cial or dinner, I send my donations 
‘in boxes. Meats are wrapped in oil 
| paper, then a white crepe tissue pa- 
per napkin and put into a box. Cakes 
are put on paper. plates or a card- 
| board, a paper napkin over the top 
jand slipped in a box. Salads are put 
on oiled paper in wood trays, oz if I 
furnish a dish I- mark it, fill with 
salad, slip into another box. The 
leovers are fit or tied and ail fitted 
linto a large box tied again and I 
| have no worry for returned napkins, 
dishes, ete. In case I loan dishes and 
silverware I mark it well, pack into 
}a box, which bears my name. But 








}most church kitchens are equipped | 
with dishes so I usually send my do- | 
in the boxes which do not} 
My foot stools | 


nations 
| have to be returned. 
'are made of cans and are so much 
|nicer than the heavy excelsior filled 
|ones from the store. A friend of 
|/mine has several aprons made from 
lthe lower part of men’s’ wornout 
| shirts. One of these is a dainty 
| white, one edged with lace, another 
|of white and lavender. A half dozen 
{of these are so handy for. small 
aprons are always in démand. 
Wornout men’s pants can be made 
jinto long narrow sand bags to place 
'at doors on cold days. Thank Mrs. 
| Wade for the cough remedy. It was 


! so very kind of her to send it to me. 





| GOSSIP ABOUT HOME CIRCLE 
FRIENDS. 


1 
| 
By Mrs. A. M. Wilder. 


Was pleased to read letters from 
| Aunt Ray,-and think the Cove quite 
'an interesting place. We had an 
| Xmas tree, the first since we lived 
in Texas five years ago. All enjoyed 
it, and can say with the rest of you, 
we had a good Christmas. 

We live in Northern Illinois, 
Whiteside county, and wonder where 
Cc. D. Lyons’ kinfolks live. What he 
says about people being wealthy from 
increase in land value is true, and 
wise is the family who holds on to 
good land now, as well as in the past. 
| Where is Early Alice? As for me, 
I am still crocheting. Only my eyes 
are not as strong as they have been. 
‘Clyde and Earl in school, but just 
/now looking out of the window and 
‘rejoicing because snow is fast falling. 
Little Gicn is asleep, is beginning to 
talk and enjoys the big boys’ fun. 


Someone said’ about using less 
shortening and sugar in making 
cake. I was told that, and found it 


a big help. I am not a really good 
eook and do not enjoy cooking as 
some do, but cook I must, for boys 
| will get hungry. 
| In days gone by when I was a 
| stenographer in St. Louis, I used to 
|change my boarding home often. Lat- 
/er a steno sister came to see me. I 
ithen had Clyde, and she one little 
jboy. We said we had steady jobs, 
jnurse girls, and both said we used to 
find fault, but now we wondered peo- 
ple could cook and do as well as they 
did when we boarded with them. 
Annie Hoffrath Bauer, I know you 
enjoyed visiting your people. 
is a German church in the next block. 


sermon, as I am German descent. 


All write. 
THE SUPREME COURT BIBLE. 





It is a tiny little book, only five and 
a half inches long and three and a 





There 


I go sometimes and enjoy a German 


i, 


half inches wide, says the Christian 
Herald. It is bound in bright red 
morocco leather, with the word “Bi- 
ble” printed in diminutive gold let- 
ters on the back. But one does not 
see that red morocco cover unless he 
removes the little black leather slip 
which protects it. Long, long ago 
poe little red Bible began to show 
| wear, and then the black leather slip 
was made to protect it—so long ago 
(in fact, that fifteen of those covers, 
;made to protect the venerated little 
| volume, were worn out in the serv- 
ice. It is without doubt one of the 
oldest Bibles, if not the very oldest 
| Bible, connected with the government, 
}and is certainly the most historical. 
lit is the book-upon which, since 1800, 
j}every chief justice, with the single 
|exception of Chief Justice Chase, and 
|every member of the Supreme Court, 
has taken the oath of allegiance 
| when accepting his appointment to 
our highest tribunal. More than that, 
|every attorney who has practiced be- 
|fore the Supreme Court since that 
date, 1800, has pledged his allegiance 
lover the little volume. All, with one 
exception also, and that exception 
| Was Daniel Webster. It is told even 
| yet of the Supreme Court of that day 
|that Mr. Webster’s fame as an ora- 
tor had so preceded him that on the 
| occasion when he came to argue his 
| first case before the court, the clerk, 











Strong 
Blood 


Or weak blood governs for good or 
ill every part of the body. The 
medicine that makes weak blood 
pure and strong is HOOD’S 
SARSAPARILLA. For over a 
third of a century it has been the 
leading blood purifier. 








hear the great speaker, forgot to ad- 
minister the oath. 





PUREE OF PEAS. 





Drain the liquor from one can of 
peas and add fresh water, about one 
cupful, one bay leaf, a pinch of salt, 
a dash of pepper and a pat of butter, 
Bring to the boil, remove the bay leaf, 
and press the peas through a sieve, 
stir into this puree a tablespoonful 
of flour and two cupfuls of hot, new 
milk. Boil for a few minutes and 


Mr. Caldwell, in his eagerness to | serve. 
































- PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 


9828, Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 
Cut in seven sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It 
requires 4% yards of 24-inch ma- 
terial for a 36-inch size. Price 10c, 


9839. Girl’s and Misses’ Guimpe. 

Cut in six sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 
and 18 years. It requires 2% yards 
of 36-inch material for a 14-year size 
Price 10c. 


9479. Ladies’ House Dress. 
Cut in six sizes: 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 5% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. Price, 10c. 


$843-9820. Ladies’ Costume. 
Waist 9843 cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 














36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure.. 


22, 24, 


Skirt 9820 cut in five sizes: 


26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. 


It requires 7% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial for a 36-inch size. Two sep- 
arate patterns, 10c for each pattern. 


9840. Girls Dress With Shield. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 4 yards of 40-inch 
material for a 12-year size. Price 10c. 








9845. Boy’s Russian Suit, With 
Knickerbockers. 
Cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 


years. It requires 3% yards of 38- 
inch material for a 5-year size. Price 
10c. 





9828. Ladies’ House Gown. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 5% yards of 
44-inch material for a medium size. 
Price | 10c, 


9836. 





Dress for Misses 
Women. 
Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 
18 years. It requires 5 yards of 44- 
inch material for a 14-year size. 
Price 10c. 


and Small 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattert, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. j 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 716 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........ Size........ Years 
Dust: cicosvee Dh Welth: ac cssaset in. 
NAM .ccccccccchovcvevcccveesccsuem 
fn  MPOP ETE Seeerery EFS 


32, 34, 36, 38, 40° 
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JELLY-MAKING ROAD TO WEALTH. 


A Philadelphia woman possesses a 
fortune that began with a glass of 
jelly. Her husband was a retail gro- 
cer, and she did what the thrifty gro- 
cer’s Wife must do,—“canned” the 
fruit that would not keep over a Sun- 
day or a holiday, says Today’s Maga- 
gine. But neither she nor her hus- 
pand cared much for sweets, and aft- 
er a year or two the cellar of their 
cottage was full of fruit. 

It ocurred to the grocer that he 
might be able to dispose of the sur- 
plus in his store, and he took down 
a few tumblers to try. They were 
displayed in the window below a 
card labeled, “Mrs. H.’s Home-made | 
Jellies and Preserves.” By the end | 
of the week the celler was empty and | 
Mrs. H. was at work on a frsh sup- | 
ly. She had a hard time keeping up | 
with the demand, for many-of her 





husband’s customers after sampling | - 


a glass of her jelly, gave up all idea | 
of doing any summer preserving for |} 
themselves. 

During that first year Mrs. H. with | 
such help as her husband or the de- | 
livery boy could give her, made and 
disposed of 1,500 glasses of jelly, be- 
sides many dozen cans of preserves. | 
In the second year the grocer decid- 
ed to discontinue his grocery busi- 
pess, and devote himself to helping | 
his wife with her canning. | 

They prospered, and in 1900 they 
built a small factory. Two years lat- | 
er an addition was built, and in 1904 | 
the factory had to be enlarged again. | 
It has outgrown its accommodations | 
about once in two years ever since. | 

But Mrs. H. continued to be su- 
preme in the factory, just as she had 
been in her kitchen. Every can of 
jelly has as much right to her signa- 
ture as had the first which came from 
her cellar, for she buys every bit of | 
the fruit and the sugar which are its 
only constituents. When the pure} 
food law was passed she offered a re- | 
ward to any one who could find a bit | 
of adultcrant in any of her products. 
The reward has never been claimed. 

For the factory is simply an en- 
largement of her old-time immacu- 
late kitchen. There is a picking-room 
now where the fruit is received, care- 
fully picked-over and cleaned. Then | 
it goes to the press room, and through 
the hundred-ton presses. The re- 
sulting juice is cooked by steam in 


copper caldrons which are scoured, 
sterilized and polished every morn- 
ing. In the filling room the jelly is 


put up in sterilized glasses, and cov- 
ered with a thin coating of paraffin. 
Each glass then receives the old 
trade mark. 

Mrs. H. now confines herself to sup- 
plying the wholesale trade. She re- 
ceives orders from every state in the. 
Union, and even from Europe. Her 
husband attends to the selling end 
of the business, but it is her own} 
housewifely skill which has made it! 
a success. 


_ — 


THE VALUE OF COTTON, 





According to the department of ag- 
ticulture the cotton crop now seems 
to be established in value as next in 
order after corn. The lint of this crop 
in 1913, at the price of December 1, | 
had an estimated value of $798,000,- | 
000, and this was not equaled in any 
former year. It is 14% per cen 
above the average of the preceding 
five years. The estimated number of 
bales of 500 pounds gross weight in 
this crop is 13,677,000, consequently 
this crop has been exceeded in quan- 
tity by the crops of 1911 and 1912. If 
the estimated value of the cotton seed 
is added to that of lint the total farm 
Value of this crop amounts to $945,- 
000,000, an increase of 16 per cent 
over the average of the previous five 
years. Texas usually produces from 
one-fourth to one-third the cotton 
Crop of the United States. The cotton 
rop of the United States in 1913 cov- 
fred 36,011,000 acres, 1. is estimated, 
an increase of 5 per cem. wer 1912. 





Belated cold weather story: During 
&1 unusually cold spell the mistress 
at the Highup ranch advised her new 
Swede servant to take a flat iron to 

With her. “How was the flat iron, 
na?” she asked on the following 
Morning. “Vell, I tank I got it most 
Warm by morning,” was the answer. 
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dishes—good dishes. 


time. 


Description 
of Dishes 


Our magnificent 33-piece din- 
ner set is the product of one of 
the finest and largest potteries 
in the world, the old rose and 
gold leaf design having become 
famous in aristocratic homes. 





They are full size for family 


use. and the set consists of: 


6 large plates. 

6 teacups. 

6 saucers. 

6 butter plates. 

6 fruit or cereal dishes. 

1 deep vegetable dish. 

1 large meat platter. 

1 large cake or bread plate. 


In the center of each piece 
there is a cluster of roses depict- 
ed in their natural colors and 
surrounded by brilliant green 
foliage so that almost the only 
thing missing is the fragrance. 


The edge of each piece is en- 
riched with a gold border which 
adds greatly to the beauty of the 
dishes. The ware itself is pure 
white, and is dainty enough to 
delight the most fastidious 
housekeeper. 


Each dish bears the genuine 
stamp and TRADE MARK of the 
great world-renowned Owen 
China Company of. Minerva, 
Ohio. This stamp guarantees the 
high superior quality of this set 
of dishes, guarantees them abso- 
lutely. It proves to you that 
this is the real Owen ehinaware. 


DINNER SET 
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AND 
41 EXTRA 
PRESENTS . 





Positively the most liberal and biggest dish offer ever made. 
This is a wonderful collection of presents. We can only show the beauti- 
ful dishes—the rest of the presents we haven’t room to show—but a full description and picture 
of them will be sent you the minute you send us your name. 
to introduce our business in your locality. All that is required is a few minutes of your spare 
Read below carefully, and send the coupon and I will do the rest. 


Easy to 
Secure All 


If you want our 23-piece din- 
ner set, and the 41 other pres- 
ents, simply sign your name on 
the coupon below, and return it 
to us promptly and we will send 
you a LARGE ILLUSTRATION 
JN COLORS, showing this beau- 
tiful Dinner Set with its hand- 
some decorations of red, green 
and gold against the pure white 
background of the ware itself. 


We will also send you SIX- 
TEEN of our BIG NEEDLE 
CASES—115 best grade, big eye, 
extra quality steel needles of all 
sizes in each needle case. 


If you will show these Needle 
Cases to sixteen of your lady 
friends and ask them for 25 
cents each IN CONNECTION 
with another special offer, which 
we will tell you about in our first 
letter, we will send you, by 
freight, this handsome 33-piece 
Rose and Gold Decorated Dinner 
Set, ABSOLUTELY FREE, AS 
A PRIZE, and in addition the 40 
post cards and a beautiful extra 
surprise gift for being prompt. 


Just write your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon and mail it 
to us and the 16 needle cases, the 
pretty many-colored picture of 
the dishes and full instructions 
for getting them will come right 
out to you in a jiffy. Send no 
money—just your name. We 
trust you with the sixteen needle 
cases—if you can’t dispose of 
them, we will send postage for 
their return. Don’t wait until 
these dinner sets are all gone. 
Send in the coupon now. 
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ALL ARE ABSOLUTELY FREE 
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No home has enough 













41ExtraPres- 
ents Free 


The dishes are not all you get 
by any means. 


Our plan is full of SUR- 
PRISES and DELIGHTS for 
those of our friends who are 
willing to lend a kelving hand 
at spare times. 

The very first letter you get 
from us will surprise you before 
you open it. It will also d-light 
you by tellingall about the 
big 40 post cards collection 
which we want to give you in ad- 
dition to the dishes. These heau- 
tiful post cards are so “are and 
attractive and printed in such a 


gorgeous array of colors that 
you will be delightfully sur- 
prised. 

And still, THAT is not all. 


One of the prettiest surprises of 
all is kept a secret until the day 
you get the dishes and find a 
pretty present that you knew 
nothing about. 

Isn’t this a fascinating idea? 

And what makes it more so is 
that we have something nice for 
everyone of your friends and 
neighbors, too. We'll tell you 
ALL about it as soon as we re- 
ceive the coupon with your name 
on it. 

The coupon starts the whole 
thing. 





Send This Coupon 
NO MONEY 


Colman’s Rural World, 
718 Lucas Ave., 

Please send me, postpaid, the six- 
teen Big Needle Cases of best grade 
needles, together with Large Illus- 
tration, in colors, of the beautiful 
83-piece dinner set and tell me all 
about the other gifts. 


My Name.....- eo eeeeceseceseceucess 


Full Addre pm. wccccessccccces 
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Horseman 








Nearly 100 head of the 675 horses 
catalogued at the Old Glory sale went 
to Canada. 





According to the reports there is 
some doubt about Salem, N. H. being 
in the Grand Circuit this year. 





Docked horses will be barred from | 


all classes of standard-bred trotters 
at the Panama-Pacific exposition in 
1915. 





Jackson, Mich., one of the promi- 
sent members of the Michigan Short 


Ship Circuit, will hold two meetings | 


in 1914, 





Thirteen firsts and two seconds, out 


of fifteen starts, is the record of the | 


New York pacer, Major Woolworth 
2:14, for the past season. 





Prinee Rupert 2:19%, owned by L. 
H. Edmonds, of Blenheim, Ont., has 
taken an ice record, 2:19. 
of the fastest pacers racing on the ice 
this winter. 


Dates for the 1914 Tennessee State 
Fair to be held at Nashville are Sep- 
tember 2ist to 26th, following the 
Kentucky State Fair, 





Roop Dillard, 2:08%, Hal Leaf 
2:12% and a couple of green pacers 
by Van Dillard 2:16%, will be raced 
by C. W. Hale, of Celina, Ohio, the 
coming season, 





Sixteen stallions with records of 
2:10 or better, have been sold to for- 
eigners during the past year. Ernest 
Axtell 2:081%4, is the last one to go 
across, 





There are $20,000 worth of harness 
Traces on the program for the Phoenix, 
Arizona, races in 1914, while Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, has $22,000 on their 
program, 





Henry Jones, of Lexington, will 
have charge of the nine-year-old sire, 
General Watts (3) 2:06%, and will 
place him in the stud at Kenmore 
Farm the coming saeson. 





July Bell, by Petigru, 2:10%, is the 
fastest double-record performer for 
1918. She acquired a pacing record of 
2:06%4, and one of 2:10%4, at the trot 
during the season. 





Chas. Merrill, of Breakenridge, 
Michigan, has purchased the pacing 
stallion, Eddie Dillard 2:06%4, and ex- 
pects to campaign him on the half- 
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bib PAIRof PILLOWS 


There never has been invented anything as 
comfortable as a real feather bed. If there is 
one thing that can add to this comfort itisa 
real feather pillow, resillient and firm. Hun- 
dreds of substitute materials have tried to supe 
plant these without success, 


Our feather beds are made to weigh 36-Ibs., 
all new sanitary feathers with best ticking, 
equipped with sanitary ventilators. We 
guarantee safe delivery and also guarantee to 
refund full purchase price if you do not like 
the bed and pillows after trying them 10 days. 

Send us $10 and we will send you the feather 
bed and the pair of 6-Ib. pillows, 


We prepay the freight. 


You can act as our agentand 
oH y 
Mea Pe 





make big money. Send us 
your order today. 


Turner & Cornwell, 
Dept. 187 
MEMPHIS, FENN. 


or Dept. 187 
CHARLO TTE,N.C. 





-_——— 





Guaranteed Beautifier. 


BEAUTIOLA crisis 


eounterfeits, Send $1 bill and you will re- 


ecive by parcel post Beautiola_and peouty 
TIOLA CO., Dept. C., Beautiola Bldg., St. 


Cream, with full particulars. THE 


Louis, U. 8. A. 
oir SILO *S* DICK .2i372 
Gapacity, 41015 tons pr hour, re uiring 3 ots 


oz Will ship on trial, if desired. 
We also sell STO ENGINES. 
WVeber Imp. & Auto Co., 1900 Locust st., St. Louis 


“HEAVEN AND HELL.” 





BLIZZARD 
hp. 





Swedenhorg’s 400 page work 
- 15 cents. postpaid. 


PASTOR LANOENBERGER, WINDSOR PLACE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


He is one 






















| 
The Popular, Magical and | 
The 
Accept no 


tter. 


a 


mile track in Michigan the coming 
season, 





It is reported that Montreal has ap- 
plied for dates in the Grand Circuit 
for 1914, 





James Kirby ig now located at 
Boise, Idaho, where he is training six 
j} head owned by William Howell, the 


| 





| fastest being the trotter Lady Sirius, | 
lo- | 


2:1014. Mr. Kirby was formerly 
| cated in Indiana and Illinois. 
Denver will hold two meetings the 
coming season, each of thirteen days 
/duration. The dates for the first 


;mMeeting are June 13th to 27th inclu- | 





sive. The dates for the fall meeting 
have not been named. 

The Merchants and Manufacturers | 
|} stake for $10,000, the blue ribbon ! 


‘event of harness horse racing at De- | 


| troit, has been changed from 2:24 to 
(2:14. This change will, no doubt, 


i 





| Officials of the Detroit Driving 
| Club are trying to land opening dates 
;to begin July 4th, and if they suc- 


}ceed will hold races continuing five 


| days of the coming week, making six | 


| days of racing in all, 
| COMMON DIGESTIVE DISTURB. 
ANCES OF THE HORSE, 


| 
| 
| 





Probably at no time of the year 
should the farmer be more careful 
jin feeding the horse than now. This 
lis due to the fact that new hay and 
grain, most of which is not yet thor- 
| oughly cured, are now being fed, and 
; that the horse is required to work long 
|hours with short time for feeding, so 


| 


| that it may be said that he has to en- | 


| gorge himself with an entire change 
| of feed in from a half to one hour. 
| Many animals having a rest of a 


| few weeks to a month previously are | 


|put into the harvest field and the 
| driver thinking to fatten the horses 
| hastily or take extra: good care of 
| them, places before them many more 


|times the quantity of feed than the | 


|animal normally consumes. As a re- 
|sult some animals being naturally 
| heavy feeders engorge themselves and 
| impaction or overdistention of the 
| bowels results. If not soon relieved 
} inflammation of the bowels results as 


the dry food is a severe irritant and | 


; the animal often dies before compe- 
; tent help can be secured. 

| New hay and grain are not as di- 
| gestible as the older feed. 
large quantities it frequently is not 
| digested but ferments and causes the 
| bowels to become greatly distended 
with gas. The excessive pressure of the 
| gas bears so hard on the important or- 
| gans as the heart and lungs that they 
;cannot function properly. In some 
cases rupture of the bowels or dia- 
phram results with death in but a 
very few minutes. 

Another result of improper feeding 
| is what is known as spasmodic colic 
| or cramps, in which the animal has 
| very severe bowel pains at intervals, 
| between the pains the animal is quiet 
,and may even feed. This is brought 
{on by drinking large quantities of 
| cold water while warm, sudden change 
| of feed end exposure to cold, as stand- 


|ing out on cold nights without blank- | 


eting. 

Musty and mouldy feed frequently 
;causes diseases as digestive disturb- 
j ances, heaves, pneumonia and espe- 
| Cially nervous troubles. While the 
| majority of the moulds do not pro- 
| duce disease tkemselves, they leave 
the feed on which they are growing 
,a suitable seed bed for other growths 


| which may cause numerous disturb- | 


‘ances. However a few moulds are 
| poisonous. These cannot be distin- 
| guished on the feed but require lab- 
| oratory examination for their classi- 
| fication. 


are feeding grain before hay, and 
watering the animal after feeding. As 
oats requires more time for stomach 
digestion than hay, it can be seen 
that the practice of either of these 
methods will produce the same result, 
oats not having enough time for prop- 
er stomach digestion, will also not 
digest as thoroughly in the intestines, 
indigestion being the final result. 

In summary it can be said that 
most bowel troubles are due to im- 
proper feeding. Improper feeding 





| spoil a good many fond anticipations. | 


If fed in | 


Other causes of digestive troubles | 


{ implying, feeding too large a quan- 
tity at a feed, too sudden change of 
feed, feeding musty or mouldy hay, 
‘feeding grain before hay and water- 
‘ing after feeding. 

No one treatment can be given that 
| will prove successful as each case re- 
| quires a definite diagnosis and a study 
into the cause of the condition. 

Preventative means are the most 


trouble from the farm. A close study 
of the food requirements, which differ 
| greatly in different animals, and sup- 
plying the animals with clean, sweet, 
well cured hay and grain, in amounts 


which he will just clean up at a feed, | 


will prevent the majority of digestive 
troubles so common at this season 
of the year. 


A. R. HAHNER, 
Veterinarian. 
HEAVY HORSES ARE IN DEMAND. 


| 
| 





In trying tosell scrub in the horse 
| line you lose much valuable time try- 
ing to find a buyer, you lose money 
lin this that the “critter” is in the 
| habit of consuming as much feed, if 
| not more, than the high quality class, 
and you seldom, if ever, get the price 
|you ask for your animal; and you 
|lose your credit, which in the sum- 
|ming up, is the greatest loss of all, 
as buyers will put you down as one 
having nothing to sell that they would 
care to buy and they finally give you 
a wide berth. Not only your credit 
| suffers but it is pecuniary bad to be 
spotted in horse dealing. 

Heavy draft horses are always in 
demand, more so than any other kind. 
The general purpose horse, neither 
light nor heavy, both good for farm 
| work and for on the road, if of good 
| quality, is next most in demand, but 
not nearly as much as_ the 
horse. “Too light for the price,” is 
|the common expression buyers use 
when looking over horses of _ this 
class. The tendency is for the heav- 
ier kind even in this general purpose 
class. 

I have found that the light horse, 
or roadster, is the most difficult to 
dispose of at a satisfactory price. The 


| demand for this class does not seem 
|to be great enough to encourage good 


| prices. Then the qualities of such a 


|horse must be of the highest kind. 
| He 


must be able to show a good 
speed and action, must be a good 
looker, must be city broke, that is, not 


scare at any object that is apt to be | 


{met with at the present time, and he 
must be sound from head to tail. 

You want both quality and quanti- 
ty in animals. A quality that will 
not make you blush to offer for sale 
to any buyer, or in keeping for your- 
i self, to reflect discredit on you its 
owner. Plenty of quantity, quantity 
of ficsh, of spirit, enduring powers, of 
stamina, and a constant supply of 
reserve force to fall back on so as 
|not to fag out at the crucial moment. 
‘It is the same way with any other 
animal on the farm. No matter what 
it is you keep it only at a loss to 
yourself. But I believe of all scrub 
| stock the scrub cow is kept at the 
|greatest loss to its owner. If you 
have an inferior horse, though you 
cannot sell it, you can still get some 
good out of it by using it yourself 
if you swallow your pride, but the 
serub cow, if she tests low in milk 
| production and lower still in cream, 
is consuming more feed every day 
{than can be paid for with that which 
|she produces, the entire year taken 
| into consideration. 


| PERFECT CONDITION IN HORSES. 





Perfect condition exists when the 
|horse is enjoying the full natural en- 
dowment of flesh, strength and heal- 
thy vigor. The digestive organs are 
extracting the greatest amount of 
nourishment is. being carried off by 
flesh, strength and health producing 
onurishment is being carried off by 
the blood and distributed to the dif- 
ferent organs and the waste matter 
carried off properly. That is my con- 
ception of perfect condition. 

Race horses race to their best abili- 
ty, stallions possess the greatest 
amount of life-giving properties, the 
brood mare furnishes the foal with 
the proper amount of nourishment 
only when they are each in perfect 
condition, says American Sportsman. 

What appears to be good condition, 





successful in the eradication of this | 


heavy | 


es 


but really is not, can be brought abont 
by the use of stimulating drugs. By 
the results of such methods are Worg, 
than worthless. Even when a horg 
is crazed by these poisonous, re-ag. 
tive drugs, he cannot accomplish 
more than his unfit condition will a}. 
low him to. He will do more than he 
would without the stimulant, while 
the action of the drug is working, 
but he will not accomplish as mue 
}even in this drug crazed condition, 
as he would if conditioned in a sane, 
logical manner. 

To bring a horse to perfect condj. 
tion in a manner by which the results 
will be permanent and the treatment 
does not have to be repeated—to the 
| condition where the horse is in pog- 
| session of his limit of speed, strength 
and vigor—is the sane logical condj. 
‘tioning. The horse should receive a 
conditioner which will thoroughly 
renovate—clean, tone, strengthen and 
impart normal action to every organ 
of the stomach and system. Unless 
this essential medical part of the con- 
ditioning process is followed, there 
may be poisonous waste matter in the 
system which will later on defeat 
your best efforts in training. 

In order for any machine to do its 
work properly, every part must be 
in perfect working order. It is just 
so with the mechanism of the horse, 
'One disordered organ not doing its 
duty will throw excessive work on to 
another organ, thus causing a de- 
rangement of the entire system, 
Guarding against this derangement, 
| “training-off,” has been a big factor 
jin the success of the world’s most 
'sueeessful horsemen. Some trainers 
| work just as hard as any of the more 
| successful ones but accomplish only 
about one-tenth as much because they 
'disregard the small points in condi 
'tioning which later cause big losses, 
| There never was a_ conditioner, 
which was capable of producing the 
'very excellent results, obtained from 
'a conditioning with Horse Health. No 
lother could possibly be as good for 
this purpose, for the very good reason 








| that no other contains the grand 
| medicinal properties. 
| Horse Health cleans, tones, 


i strengthens and imparts normal ac- 
ition to every organ of the stomach 
| and system. The horse receives the 
| greatest possible amount of nourish- 
| ment from his food. He gains his full 
| natural endowment of flesh, strength 
|and healthv vigor. The perfect con- 
| dition obtained by the Horse Health 
ltreatment is brought about without 
the use of. noisonous reactive drugs 
and the results are, therefore, lasting 
and dependable. 





PROPER FEEDING. 





In caring for sheep good feeding 
| consists in the supply of the best pos 
| gible fcod in the most economical 
|manner. Feed troughs should never 
lbe overcrowded, either with fodder 
‘or sheep. There should be plenty of 
| room for the sheep, and no more feed 
|in the racks than the sheep need. 
|Sheep will kill themselves in eating 
if permitted to do so. And besides 
this, they will waste another similar 


quantity. 








FEEDS FOR IDLE HORSES. 





Many horses are overfed when idle. 
A love for the animal often causes 
overindulgence by the master who 
can not bear to see the manger of his 
pet empty. Even kindness must ve 
governed by prudence, or man my 
be led into impropriety. Especially 8 
this true in feeding herses when they 
are not at work. 

The grain ration for horses while 
not working should be cut in two; all 
the quantity of hay fed should be tr 
duced. No more should be given thea 
than what they will eat up promptly 
and cleanly with a continued relish 
Hay remaining in a manger from one 
feeding time to another is a sign 
overfeeding, unless it is musty hay 
and not palatable. 

There are farmers who claim tha 
the feeding of grain in winter whe 
horses are idle is not necessaty 
When well cured clover hay is fed 
possessing all the nutriments nece® 
sary for their maintenance in idle 
ness. This seems rational or bette 
at any rate, than overfeeding. 
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ODDS AND ENDS, 





Cc. D, Lyon. 

Well, I spent a night at Agricolas 
house, and I could not for the life of 
me tell now whether the carpets were 
moquette, Brussels or “rag,” but I do 
know that the one covering the floor 
of the room where I write is of the 
latter named sort, that the one in the 
parlor cost 67% cents per yard, and 
1 would have to get up and investi- 
gate in order to tell whether or not 
there are any others. 

Seventy-five dollars worth of car- 
pets in a rented farm house means 
that the tenant is either extravagant 
or else was trying 
and it means more than that if the 
first be true. 

It means that the furniture is also 
too costly for a renter to own, and 
to me it would seem to indicate the 
fact that the family was inclined to 
overdress as Well as to put too much 
on the table. 

Our state has threatened to gu in- 
to the insurance business and furnish 
insurance at actual cost. I might 
favor the scheme, but we have too 
many officials now, and this would 
provide for an army. 

We have always insured in old-line 
companies, but know that our prem- 
jums have been too high, and have 
thought several times of going into 
the mutuals, although we are renewed 
again in the old line. I do not under- 
stand why such a difference is made 
in the premiums charged in different 
states. We pay $32 for three years, 
against fire, lightning damage or 
windstorms on $3,000, while an Illi- 
nois friend pays the same on $2,400, 
exclusive of wind protection. 

Averaging the past ten years, the 
mutuals here would have _ reduced 
our premiums fully one-half, and 
while this is no great sum, it would 
have paid us to make the change 
long ago. 

Personally I am not a member of 
any fraternal insurance society, but I 
believe in them, in spite of the fact 
that the “big dogs” are all paid too 
much. One cent over $100 per month 
and traveling expenses is too much 
to pay any man for the necessary 
labors performed as director of such 
societies,.and again, the big yearly 


meetings cost enough to pay a large | 


number of $1000 certificates. 

For years wife’s father was treasur- 
er of a local beneficial lodge, and he 
used to send his reports as well as 
cash to the head man in the city by 
me when I happened to be going in 
at the right time. 

Said head man had a fine office and 
fine cigars, and I was always invited 
to a lunch and some wine whenever 
I went down. 

This, of course, was paid for with 
the money that rightly belonged to 
widows and orphans, and while it 
does not at all argue against the use- 
fulness of such orders, it certainly 
points out one abuse connected with 
them. 

We need not hear of rate increases 
so often if all money paid into such 
lodge treasuries were expended for 
the primary object of the orders, i. e., 
the benefit of widows and orphans, 
and not for brass braid, ceremonial 
Tobes, grand lodge sprees and other 
things savoring of mediaeval times. 

This is a practical business age, and 
pomp, ceremony and the like are not 
any part of it. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 





Editor Rural World:—Winter is 
mild with us so far, far milder than 
I had expected after so exceedingly 
ot a summer. However, I will re- 
Member the February 13 years ago. 
It was the coldest weather I can re- 
Member for many years. We may 
get some good cold weather in Febru- 
ary or March. Though it may prove 
to be a mild winter all through. The 

YS are doing inside carpentering in 
our new barn this past week. They 
have put on some lath on the outside 
Where needed. They were at the old 
ome place a few days tearing away 
Some old fence and replaced it by 
hew wire fence. More wire fencing 

been ordered for our present 
heeds and the boys say enough for a 
800d while now to get that all put up. 
you see we are making good our 
Word. We were saying we would do 
Some fencing this winter if possible 


to over-insure | 


and be ready by spring to take on 
more stock to graze some of that nice 
lot of sweet clover. Nothing like it, 


friends. First get the sweet clover 
lstarted. After you have plenty of 
|sweet clover then you can mandge 


|the fencing better. Then last comes 
|the stocking up. 
A friend from Ohio called on us. He 


took in the sweet clover situation, he 


said, I would not know how to farm | 


here (at our locality). But he declared 
a man certainly could make a for- 
tune on stock if he would manage it 
right. 
not necessary, 
certainly 
home comforts and conveniences. We 
out as we having been the longest in 


and by slow degrees we are coming 
hearer our object—that of making 
stock raising pay. Our cows are now 
quartered in our new barn. 
concrete flooring for their 
benefit. 

Our nice young Holstein cow has 
just brought us her second calf. The 
calf is pure bred, same ag her first, 


Holsteins now. The boys 
jthe garden this week so there is a 
|prospect ahead for some more nice 
| vegetables. One of my city boys is 
out home just now for a spell help- 
ing with the work, so things keep 
|moving along nicely. 

Today is rain day so that will mean 
;more tobacco stripping weather. We 
|have a fine market for t bacco at our 
j;town, the two new large warehouses 
jare doing splendid business. This 
'part of Kentucky is tobacco growing 
|region and We can see loads of it pass 
jour house daily now. Many farmers 
jnow have sold their crops, but we 
| hold ours yet, but no doubt it will soon 
| ZO. Our renter has not sold as yet. 
|Prices are not what was at first ex- 
| pected on account of drouth but with 
| all is better than it used to be. I 
notice our Burley Society is promis- 
ing another light distribution on the 
;old pool lot, that will include us. I 
| will know where to place the money. 
|The roof on our porch needs to be 
|replaced by a new one as the old one 
|is rusted out. That will be one way 
to stop one of “the leaks.” There is 





always some repairing to be done on | 


an old house, still this old house is 
good for many more years. 

We had painted some of our field 
}and garden gates green of the green 
{roof paint and I find they look well 
jand the color seems to hold on nice- 
jly. Roof paint is not so expensive 
|and after seeing gates of the other 
colors I believe I like the green ones 


ithe best, they look neat both in sum- | 


I am anxious for 


; mer and winter. 
use the 


|spring to come so we can 
paint brush some more. 
j}some of you were to pass along you 
| would see the boys or girls or my- 
|self plying the brush as unconcerned- 
jly as you please. I have about as 
}good opinion of paint as of 
lclover, it acts about the same way— 
jthat is it preserves our wood, makes 
jus be able to keep what we have in 
|better shape. Though I do not sell 
;paint but would advise all who can 
to use it. The sweet clover does not 
preserve wood but will preserve our 
soil. Therefore, all who can should 
use sweet clover; sweet clover will 
help you get the dollar to buy the 
paint with, then you have both, good 
land and nice looking painted build- 
ings, see? Then, friends, again I say: 
Do not forget but grow sweet clover. 
Yours for prosperity and joy, 

MRS. J. T. MARDIS, Falmouth, Ky. 





F, E. B. 


We heard a man say the other 
|morning that the abbreviation for 
|February—Feb.—means Freeze every 
|body, and that man looked frozen in 
|his ulster. It was apparent that he 
needed the kind of warmth that stays, 
the warmth that reaches from head 
to foot, all over the body. We could 
have told him from personal knowl- 
edge that Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives 
permanent warmth, it invigorates the 
blood and speeds it along through ar- 
tery and vein, and really fits men and 
women, boys and girls, to enjoy 
cold weather and resist the attacks 
of disease. It gives the right kind of 
warmth, stimulates and strengthens 
at the same time, and all its benefits 








tion in this for you. 


Now as to a fortune, that is | 
but a good living is} 
possible with up to date| 


are aS near as any one to trying it | 


fitting up our farms for that purpose | 


So we Can say we have three head of | 
manured | 


I expect if | 


sweet | 


are lasting. There may be a sugges- | 


Reference: 
Unian. 
write 


SHIPMENTS 


FARMERS 
JEQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier---Highgrade 
Cantine---Semi-Highgrade . 


From our Illinois mines—Now used by many branches of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union in the different States. 


Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 
For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 





to us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


| 606 Equitable Building, 


There is | 
special | 


St. Louis, Mo. 
ANYWHERE. 





| NORTHEAST MISSOURI SKETCHES 


Editor Rural World:—Up to this 


date we have had one of the mildest | 


winters ever known by the people of 
| this territory. 


has fallen. The favorable conditions 
come as great benedictions to the 
general classes, and are’ especially 


appreciated by the many farmers who 
are somewhat deficient in food sup- 
plies for their animals. 


Mr. C. D. Lyon, telling of the owl | 


being caught by the snapping turtle, 


reminds me of an observation and ex- | 
summers ago. 


perience I had a few 


While fishing along the pond near 
home, one July afternoon, a large 


flock of cow birds came and proceed- 
ed to have a bath along the shore 
just opposite. After this enjoyment, 


the hundreds of beautiful and happy | 


birds took flight and settled among 
the elms near. One bird failed to 
rise, and remained in the edge of the 
watcr. I suspected something 
usual, and went around and 


by a snapping turtle buried 
sediment. I quickly released the cap- 
tive, which hurried away. 


Fishermen along the Mississippi 


now include the snapping turtle as a/| 


commodity of profit. 


My writing for the Rural World be- | 


gan in the early months of 1898, when 


the Spanish-American war was near | 


|a erisis. I believe the editor’s name 
was Barnum at that time. Very few 
contributors to the Rural World in 
that year now appear in the paper. 
One of the pleasant memories is 


of a visit I made to the home of the} 


Dadants, near Hamilton, Ill., in the 
|summer of 1899, in company with a 
neighbor bee-keeper, R. F. Hill. I 


|} enjoyed a talk with the elder Mr. Da- 
dant, who devoted so much study to 
bees and bee-keeping, and who aided 
so largely in the advancement of the 
science of bee-keeping. Just before 


| his departure for Europe, last sum- | 


I met the son, C. P. Dadant, who 
is owner and publisher of the 
famous American Bee Journal, now 
|} located in Hamilton, Ill., ten miles 
|east of my home. The Journal since 
|its ownership by the Dadant firm is 
|enlarged and so improved as to place 
| it in the front rank of high-class pub- 
|lications in its line and mission. 
Every industry, novelty in grains, 
fruits and other attractions, have 
| their day of high flight for public at- 
tention. The subject of alfalfa was 
heralded high and wide, and then 
| gradually came down to lower levels 
|as farmers learned that quality of 
|land and nature of climate are ruling 
| factors in plant life. Recently sweet 
|elover has appeared as a public at- 
|traction and is soaring fairly high. 
All subjects reach their specific gravi- 
|ty in proper time, and come to a true 
| level and norma! place. 
| During some of the pleasant days 
this winter I am making a study of 
‘the dikes or wing dams along the 
Mississippi near my home. Four dikes 
were placed along on the west bound- 
ary of Warsaw, just opposite my 
town of Alexandria, last spring, and 
six were made between Alexandria 
and Keokuk, along the Missouri shore 
in the summer. The Mississippi chan- 
nel for miles and miles is compelled 


| mer, 
| now 





Zero temperature has } 
not been reached, and but little snow | 


un- | 
found | 
the unfortunate songster firmly held | 
in the | 


!to move between heavy dikes, when 
; the water is at low records. 

JASPER BLINES, 
Alexandria, Mo. 


IDEAS FOR SPRING USE. 


By Clifford E. 
| Food cooked for the hogs will make | 
|them thrive wonderfully, especially 
| potatoes, cabbage, etc., with mill feed 
stirred in. 

Catch and examine your hens, and 
see if they are too fat or poor under 
your feeding. If too fat sow grain in 
a pile of straw, and make ‘em dig. 

Every family should have a sick- 
room outfit. Any doctor can tell you 
what you need; and add mustard, 
spirits of turpentine, sweet oil (olive), 
pills, ete., for a time of need. 

Breed the cows for early fall fresh- 
| ening. 

When you have a big fire save some 
charcoal to powder for hens, etc. 

You should have your full supply 
of garden and field seed by now, your 
fields planned, and work outlined. 

Get the hens to setting now, for it 
is early hatched chicks that you want 
for next winter’s layers. 

Get your early sugar corn into the 
|ground this month if the ground is 
fit to work. The seed may rot, but 
if it doesn’t you stand to win top 
prices on early corn. 

You can plant lettuce and peas this 
month for frost and light snow won't 
hurt them. 

Beware of the wintry winds laden 
| With toothache and other things. 





Davis. 





FEED AND MILK FLAVOR. 


It has been asserted by some dafe 
| rymen that the feeding of crushed oats 
/to cows will improve the flavor of 
‘milk. To ascertain the correctness of 
|this theory a series of experiments 
| was made by the bureau of animal in- 
| dustry of the United States depart- 
|ment of agriculture at the experi- 
mental dairy farm at Beltsville, Md. 
| Six cows were used in the experi- 
iment; three were fed on a grain ra- 
| tion of cornmeal, bran and cottonseed 
meal; the other three were fed on a 
grain mixture of five parts of crushed 
| oats and one part of cottonseed meal. 
A number of samples of milk from 
the cows fed on these rations were 
submitted to various persons in the 
dairy division, and they were asked 
to indicate their opinions. In all 50 
opinions were passed on various sam- 
ples. 

Of these, 16 showed a preference 
for the milk from cows fed on crush- 
ed oats, 25 preferred that from the 
bran and corn ration, and 9 express- 
ed no choice. The results show that 
in these rations not only was there 
no marked difference in favor of the 
crushed oats as a feed to improve 
the flavor, but, if anything, the ration 
containing bran and corn was more 
successful in producing a fine flavor- 
ed milk. 


ARMY HORSE RATIONS. 


The ration fed to United States 
army horses on which they work 
hard, make long marches, and keep 
in good condition is 12 pounds of oats 
and 14 pounds of timothy hay. The 
average army horse weighs about 
1100 pounds. 
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IS FARMING A PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS? 





fhe Department of Agriculture Gives 
Kesuits of an Extensive Farm 
Management Survey in Corn- 
Beit States. 


That the American type of farming 
needs large areas in contrast to the | 
European type, and -hat modern ma- |} 
chinery with the use of more horses 
and fewer men has made the small | 
farm an inetticient unit, are conclu- | 
sions of scientists of the Department | 
of Agriculture, who have recently | 
compieted a ftarm-management sur- | 
vey in the corn belt. A summary of | 
the results of this survey are now | 
published in Bulletin No. 41, entitled | 
“A Farm-Management Survey of 
Three Representative Areas in Indi- | 
ana, Illinois and Lowa.” 

The states in the corn belt were 
chosen for this survey because they | 
excel almost all other regions in! 
wealth of farm prcducts. On rich | 
soil with ample rainfall, a system of | 
agriculture is found that is unequaled | 
as an example of the expansive type | 
of farming. This type is developed 
on the basis of the farm work horse | 
as the means of motive power. Data | 





from about 700 farms in this rich area | ed farms the average amount invest- | 


and Indiana, where the construction 
of extensive systems meant considera- 
ble outlay. 


The expense for twine, based on 


| over 10,000 acres of small grain, av- 


eraged 21 cents per acre, or seven- 
tenths of a cent per bushel. From 
2% to 2% pounds of twine per acre 
are ordinarily used. Threshing 
charges were approximately 2 cents 
a bushel for oats and 4 cents for 
wheat, plus the cost of coal used. 


The average value of the farm 
buildings on the owner farms was 
$2,401, and on the tenant farms, 


$1,652. if we include the cost of new 


‘buildings and cash repairs, the an- 
cent of the! 
the owner | 


nual charge is 5.2 per 
building investment on 





‘ 


i 


in the bulletin as well as the rela- la pencil and check on the margin ot 
tion of the system of rental to the | each page such varieties as you think 


tenant’s and the 
Comparisons are likewise 
crop yields on farms 


owners with those operated by ten-|membering that you get 


ants. 





landlord’s income. | you ought to have for your garde 
given _of | and fields. 
operated by | quantity. you should have, always re. 


Then figure about what 


more for 
|; your money if you buy large quanti. 
ties. For instance, it is cheaper to 


HOW TO USE A SEED CATALOG. | buy an ounce of lettuce than to get 


The past few weeks have seen the 
appearance of most of the new cata- 
logs published by the prominent seed 


| Saree packets. Both cost the samé 
'but you get about twice as much jg 
| the ounce as you get in the packets; 
and since most vegetable seeds are 
'of good vitality for several years, it 


|and nurserymen for 1914. I presume | j, really cheaper to buy that way. 


| 


there are comparatively few among 


|Ohio Farmer readers who do not get 


farms and 4.4 per cent on those rent- | 


ed. These percentages are 
than they would be in a region that 
has been settled longer anc 
fewer new buildings were being erect- 
ed. 

The average amount invested in 
farm machinery and tcols on the 
owner farms is $391. The annual ex- 
pense for new machinery and cash 
repairs is 16.9 per cent of the inven- 
tory value. This amounts to 50 cents 
per crop acre per pear. On the rent- 


where | not know how to get the most out of | 


| these catalogs. 


higher | 


} 
} 


have been taken as a basis for the! ed is $368, and the cash paid out for | 


new bulletin, and, although this rep- | 
resents a relatively small portion of | 
the farms of the United States, the) 
information gathered furnishes almost | 
conclusive proof with respect to many ! 
phases of farm organization. | 

In the region studied the owners | 
made good profits. The average labor | 
income of the farm owners er ge 
their own farms was $408 and of the | 
tenants $870. In addition, the opera- | 
tors had a house to live in and those | 
products which the farm furnished 
toward their living. This gives an/'} 
idea of what may be expected from | 
the utilization of high-priced land un- | 
der an expansive system of agricul-| 
ture. Other results of the depart- 
ment’s investigations are given below. 

The landlords, on the average, re- | 
ceive 3.5 per cent on their investments. | 
The size of their investments had no 


appreciable bearing on the rate of 
income. 
Assuming that the year in which 


this study Was made was a normal 
one, a labor income of $870 to the 
operator, whether owner cr _ tenant, 
and a return of 3.5 per cent on the 
capital invested may be expected. 

The tenant’s income is in direct pro- 
portion to his capital and the size 
of the farm he operates. Men own- 
ing small farms often materially in- 
crease their incomes by renting addi- 
tional land. This affords a better, 
utilization of their equipment with- 
out much increase in capital. 

The tenant’s income is in propcr- | 
tion to the risk he assumes. On the 
cash rent basis his income is great- 
er in a good year and less in a poor 
year than when he rents on the share | 
basis. 

The farmers making the lowest la- 
bor incomes are on big farms, but 
fail through inefficient management. 
Poor crops, low prices for products | 
sold, poor stock, failure to work, and | 
unused capital are the main causes | 
contributing to their failure. 

Modern machinery, with the use of 
more horses and fewer men, has made 
the farm of less than 100 acres in 
this region an inefficient unit. Fur-| 
ther readjustments in area will oc- 
cur, which will tend to lessen the 
number of persons needed and at the 
same time increase the net produc- 
tion of the farm. 

In the corn belt states the family- 
size farm is the most desirable. It 
provides work for the farmer and 
his sons and permits the best use of 
men, horses, and machinery. If the 
small farm has a place it must be 
near a city and should be highly di- 
versified in its organization 
How Farm Expenses Are Distributed. 

Approximately one-third of the to- 
tal expense is for labor on the farms 
examined by the office of farm man- 
agement of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The one-third credited to labor in- 
cludes the value of board furnished; 
also the value of the family labor, ex- 
cept that of the cperator. Some of 
the farm owners purchased large 
quantities of corn-for feeding, there- 
by making this expense 18.8 per cent 
of the total. The expense for tile 
drains was largely incurred in Iowa 





ithe farmer. 


new machinery, harness, and repairs 
is 21.2 per cent of the inventory value. 
This makes a cost of 56 cents per 
crop acre. It is expecte. that the 
cost would be higher on the latter, 


as men just starting in farming as, ‘ : : 
tenants would be likely to purchase | incorporate into their 


| those things that make their keeping 
of the} 


more new machinery. 
The relation of the size 


! 


| 


at least half a dozen of them. And 
that is just as it should be, for few 
classes of people represent a bigger 
buying power to the seedsmen than 
the farmers. Yet, I venture to say, 


In the making out of your order, be 
sure to read some of the descriptiong 
of the different sorts, and study the 
‘class under which they are listed, 
| Nearly every class of vegetable hag 
| varieties that are distinctly adapted 
| for either spring, summer or fall usé 


that many of my farmer friends do! Since a spring radish will not grow 


A good seed catalog 
is more than just a price list. Those 
that are nothing but price lists, are 


hardly worth the postage necessary to | 


mail them. 

But in order to come to a 
understanding of the mission of seed 
catalogs, let me tell you a few of the 
reasons that are responsible for their 
existence. One bright seedman in 
the East has styled his catalog his 
“silent salesman.” A farmer expects a 
good deal more from the average 


| salesman than just the presentation of 


farm to the use of man labor, to the | 


efficiency of work horses and ma- 
chinery, and to the crop yields, is 
considered at length in the new bul- 
letin. Tables are given stating these 
relations in detail for the different 
sizes of farms, ranging from those 
of 40 acres and less to those of 1,250 
acres 

The size.of a farm is the controll- 
ing factor in the efficient use of farm 
labcr and machinery. The old hand- 





labor methods practiced by our fore- | 
use those catalogs that have reached 


fathers, which are still common in 


properly cultivate alone. 
was able to raise only a small amount 
above that needed for their own liv- 
ing. If these methods still prevailed 
in this country, the present number 
of farmers would be entirely inade- 
quate to support our urban popula- 
tion. 

The adoption of modern machinery 
has enormously increased 
ciency of the farm worker. Fewer 
men are now needed in the farming 
districts, and thcse not needed are 
able to devote themselves to useful 
workin thecities and towns. As a re- 
sult of this condition more of the bene- 
fits of civilization are available to 
Although the farmers 
are fewer in number, the production 
per man is increasing. 

If hand labor could compete with 
machine work, farm wages would be 
much less and the product per man 
proportionately smaller. Our agri- 
cultural civilization would then grav- 
itate toward the peasant conditions 
existing in some parts of Europe, 
where the agriculture is developed on 
the basis of the maximum product 
per acre of land instead of the maxi- 
mum product per man. 

How the Type of Farming Affects 
the Income. 

All the farmers in the regions 
studied are following the same gen- 
eral expansive system of agriculture, 
developed on the basis of maximum 
product per man. Within this system 
two important types are found. One 
is the crop farm where 50 per cent or 
over cf the total farm receipts are 
derived from the sale of grain. The 
other type is the livestock - farm, 
where the farmer markets his crops 
largely through hogs, horses and beef 
cattle. The number of men following 
each type vary greatly in different 
years according to the relative price 
of cattle and hogs. However, in the 
present farm investigations, the live- 
stockmen had a larger area and more 
cattle and were receiving a much 
higher labor income. The average la- 
bor .income of the crop farmer who 
owned his farm is $28 per farm and 
of the livestock men $755. 

Systems of farm tenure are treated 


the effi- | 


| 





the price of different articles. Most 
seedsmen realize this and they try to 
catalogs. all 


worth while. 

The longer a catalog “lives,” the 
more reasonable it seems for’ the 
seedman to get back the money he 
invested in putting it out. In order to 
make his catalog enjoy long life and 
steady use, he gets it up in attractive 
shape, usually with handsomely litho- 
graphed covers, and into the pages he 
incorporates such culture directions 
and useful descriptions as will make 
the catalog a reference book, rather 
than a price list. 

Now then, how are you going to 


| Europe, were suited to a small‘ area.| You and some more for which you 
| Under those conditions a man need- t jo eee 

ed only as much land as he could|@ seed catalog is made easier if you | 
A family | Know the general plan behind most of | 


ought, perhaps, to write The study of 


them. Every good seed catalog is 
built along a certain systematic plan. 
It really represents four distinct divi- 
sions, each of which stands for a de- 
partment in the seed establishment. 
There is a section devoted to novel- 
ties and specialties, another one to 
vegetable seeds, a third one to flower 
seeds and the fourth part stands for 
field seeds. Once you get onto this 


scheme, it will not be very hard for} 


you to find anything you are looking 
for without consulting the index 
which most catalogs contain. 

The tendency of modern times has 


|} made the catalcg of every responsible 


seed house a truthful affair. The time 
is gone when exaggerated illustra- 
tions and over-enthusiastic descrip- 
tions were the rule. You can take a 
seedman’s word for it that, when he 
says a thing is worthy of a trial, it 
really is. For this reason, it will pay 
you to try out a few of the special- 
ties that are offered in the first pages 
of most catalogs. When you come to 
the section of standard varieties of 
vegetables and flowers, you may be 
guided in your selection by either 
your experience or by such special 
marks as most seedmen now adopt. 
Some call them “Special Strains,” 
others call them “Jones’ Extra,” still 
others mark them with a “Bull’s 
Eye,” etc., etc. But you make no mis- 
take in laying some weight to the 
special claims made for any strain by 
any seedman. Most seedmen are very 
careful these days what they endorse. 

In making out your order, it will 
pay you to devote a few minutes to 
studying the “directions for ordering” 
which are found in every catalog of 
consequence. This will not only en- 
able you to make out your order cor- 
rectly, but you will also find therein 
many valuable hints which will help 
you to understand what troubles con- 
front the seedmen at this time of the 
year. Another thing: Be sure to uti- 
lize the order-sheet and return en- 
velope supplied with every catalog. It 
will enable the seedman to fill your 
order quickly and correctly. 

Now. for the actual making out of 
the order. First take your catalog and 


clear 


| well in the summer and a summer let- 
| tuce will not do well in the spring, it 
| will pay you to give special ai-tentiog 
to this, so that your garden will give 
you maximum returns for every ef: 
fort you make. 

One more suggestion: Please order 
| your seeds early. February is a good 
|month to place your order, — since 
;then the seed houses are not as yet 
| burdened with work. If you wait un 
/til March you are apt to get into 
; troubled water, as during that month 
every seed house is working to the 
limit of its capacity, and you really 
must not blame them for any delay 
that may occur an account of your 
backwardness in ordering earlier— 
Adolph Kruh, Franklin Co., O. 


THE VALUE OF A FARM. 








I know several farms in one locali- 
ty which are being priced at $200 an 
acre, and are not for sale at that fig- 
ure. One farm, located in the midst 
of this group, with equally as good 
land, was for sale recently at $100 an 
acre. Obviously, there was not 100 
per cent difference in value. 

On inspection of the farm for sale 
revealed that the owner was sickly, 
and his sons did not desire to stay 
on the farm. Alone he could not work 
the land and with hired help the prob- 
|lem was more difficult. He had no 
instinctive knowledge of good farm- 
ing but just dragged along from year 





| to year. 


He had spent quite a little money 
in improvements, although a great 
deal of this was wasted because not 
intelligently applied. The fields were 
not kept up, and the stock was only 
fair. There was not a speck of paint 


/on the farm. 


With the most progressive farm- 
ers in the state as his neighbors, this 
man was so oblivious to the events 
about him as to miss what they were 
doing to make money. He just drift- 
ed. Not making any money himself, he 
overlooked the possibilities of the 
farm, and really priced it at less than 
its value. 

A progressive man on this farm, 
one who will repair the buildings and 
establish a good dairy business, 
should be able to send the price up 
$50 an acre in five years. At that 
time he could make a handsome profit 
selling out, but he would probably be 
so pleased with the way things are 
coming his way that he would work 
all the harder to put the farm on 4 
good business basis. 

It is the old, old story of business- 
like organization, of intelligently di- 
rected work. A farm is really only 
a raw factory site, and its value de 
pends upon the use made of it. Mr. 
Slipshod is forced to sell out at 4 
sacrifice while Mr. Thinking Cap cre- 
ates a veritable gold mine from thé 
once barren acres. 

If your farm is not paying well, oF 
does not seem to impress your neigh- 
bors very much, take an inventory 0 
yourself and your methods. Are you 
sure that all the weeds have beel 
cut from the fence corners, that the 
buildings are painted, the grounds 
well kept, and the fields neat and 
orderly? Is system an integral part 
of your program? Are you doing this 
and that because your parents before 
you did so, or because you know ft 
to be the best procedure? If such @ 
self examination doc; not suggest 
some means of building up your farm 
value, you are either on the high road. 
to wealth or you ate a “dub” who will 
never get very much further—. W. 4 
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Corn, Turnips, Beans and Peas. Custards and Creams. 
Cabbage, Tomatoes and Onions. Desserts and Fancy Dishes. 


Fruit and Plum Puddings. 


Puddings—Miscellaneous. 


A Partial 





No Experience Necessary 


I am dead suré that any man or woman reader of 
Colman’s Rural World can make good money acting as 
our agent in your community. If you have a little spare 
time each week you can devote to our work, sign the 
coupon below and our complete plan will be sent you by 
return mail. Everybody who sees a copy of the Rural 
Home Cook Book wants one. There are many different 
cook books on the market, but none of them are like the 
Rural Home Cook Book. 


This cook book was not written for French cooks or 
for the wives of millionaires. It is planned expressly for 
everyday housekeepers—those who have some time and 
some means to devote to culinary excellence, but neither 
much time nor much money for purely fancy dishes. 


Over 2,000 Practical Recipes 
From Experienced Housewives 


It is adapted to the every-day practical and economical use in the coun- 
try, village and city home. The fotal number of recipes in this book is about 
two thousand, while the different articles of diet, ete., which they give spe- 
cific directions for making (frequently including several dishes under one 
recipe) number over three thousand. The Rural Home Cook Book contains 
over 320 pages and is bound in heavy gray felt raper. 

It is not bulky in form. It is durable. It will outwear, eight to one, 
the flimsy cock books which the majority of people have grown tired of. It 
contains more than twice as many reeipes—all of them for use—as many 
pretentious, heavily padded cook books which have Seen pushed to large 
sales at more than four times its price. 


List of What It Tells 
How To Make: 


Vegetables. Pastry. Bread and Yeast. 
Cakes. Mince Pies. Corn Bread. 

Salads and Relishes. Pies—Miscellaneous, Biscuits. 

Pickles and Catsups. Fruit Preserves. Griddle Cakes. 
Tarts and Turnovers. Canning Fruits, etc. Toasts. 

Fruit Cakes. Ices and Ice Creams. Crackers, etc. 

Loaf Cakes. Beverages. Mushes and Fritters. 
Layer Cakes. Ciders and Vinegars. Meats. 


Icings and Fillings. Butter and Cheese. Soups and Stock. 


Noodles and Dumplings. Beef. Waffles, Muffins and Gems. 
Meat Sauces and Dressings. Pork. Rolls, Rusks and Buns. 
Irish and Sweet Potatoes. Sausage, etc. Soups With Meat, etc. 


Puddings and Dumplings. Hashes. Cereals—Miscellaneous. 
Custard and Cream Pies. Poultry. Veal, Mutton and Lamb. 
Vegetables—Miscellaneous. Game. Meat Pies and Croquettes. 
Cookies and Small Cakes. Fish, etc. Meats—Miscellaneous. 
Doughnuts and Crullers. Oysters. Cakes—Miscellaneous. 
Fruit and Vegetable Pies Eggs. Soups Without Meat, etc. 


Sauces for Puddings, etc. 
Fruit Dumplings, etc. 

Domestic Wines and Cordials. 
Sandwiches and Lunches. Jellies, Jams and Marmalades. 


Preparations for the Sick. Drying and Keeping Fruit, Corn, etc. 























Fruit Rolls, Cobblers, Short Cakes, etc. 
Fruit (Sweet) Pickles and Butters, etc. 
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a Sign This Coupon--Today. 
een 
the We want agents in every post-office for the Rural Home Cook Book. E. M. Deming, Mgr., Book Department, 
nds ‘ : 718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
and We would like to have you see this cook book, that you might realize its 
art i F 
nis true merits. We are proud to be able to offer it to you—and you will be ae Prsenge te eas aie a es mare yarns tm ss 
na proud to show it to your friends in connection with our liberal plan. 
h a 320 pages—over 2,000 recipes—flexible binding,—and just the cook book ; 
gest NaMe@ cccccccccccccccvece PITTTTTTTTTT TTT rer seecee 
ae for -ve y country, village and city home. Just sign the coupon and I'll 
. 
will send you our wonderful plan. You will make good money acting as our Address @eeeee eee Cee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaeeeeeeeeneene eeeeeeee 
: agent, 
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CLASSIFIE 


WANT and 
FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


Cent a Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 
classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 
These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 
No_ad, accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order. 


One 


count as words. 
sults. 


SMALL ADS, DO BIG THINGS. 


Initials and numbers 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD, 





SITUATIONS WANTED, 





POULTRY. 





MEN FOR ELECTRIC RAILWAY—Motor- | 
men-and conductors; fine opportunity; about 
$80 monthly; experience unnecessary; no | 
strikés; state age. Address F. H. F., RU- 
RAL WORLD office. 

— -—___ _ — = eT = ew 





FARMS WANTED. 


WANTED—Impr« 
Best system for quick results. 





Full particu- 


lars and magazine free. Don't pay big com- 
missions. Western Sales Agency, Minneap- 
olis, Minn, 

= — ———— 








FARMS FOR SALE. 
ES deena ——————————— 
ARKANSAS LAND FREE—500,000 acres 
Vacant Government land now open to settle - 




















ment. -Booklet with lists, laws, etc. 20C; 
Township map of State. 25c additional. L, BE. 
Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 

FOR ‘SALE, 80 acres, small house, good 
young orchard, for $600 cash. Will pay 
purchaser's railroad fare. Come examine it. 
G. W. Johnston, Grandin, Mo, 
= ve — ———__—— } 

SEED CORN, 

SEED CORN—Boone Co. and Johnson Co, 
ear, $3.00; shelled and graded. $2.50. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, H. Gale, Hayti, Mo. 

SEED CORN—White Elephant, selected 
quality, both old and new, all graded, test- 
ed seed, $2.00 per bushel shelled. Robt. 
Plate, Mexico, Mo. 

CORN—1,000 bushels pure bred high yield- 


ing seed corn. Dunlap, Williamsport, Ohio. 

ORDERS now taken for Johnson County 
Seed Corn, to be shipped later. Prices: $2.50 
per bushel shelled; $3.50 per bushel crated 
seed. The supply of seed corn will not half 
equal the demand. Order early, C. D. Lyon, 
R, 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


EEE EES Ses 
CLOVER SEED. 














FOR SALE—Selected red clover and In- 
diana grown barley direct to farmers in any 
size shipments, Write for samples and prices. 
Townley Grain & Supply Co., Monroeville, Ind. 


NEW WHITE SWEET COVER SEED— 








ved farms and wild lands, | 


FAWN & WHITE I, R. D., 15, $1.00. G. 
Kitterer, Emma, Mo. 

FOR SALE—White Indian Runner drakes, 
Spencer strain; pure white. My ducks lay 
white shell eggs and man¥Y of them. Drakes, 
$2.00 each. J. I Haynes, Prairie du 
Rocher. Ill, | 
1 bees | 
-EGGS—Fishel strain White Rocks, $1.25 
per fifteen; S. C. B. Leghorns, 75c per fif- 
} teen; $5.90 and $4.00 per hundred. Wendell 
| Walker, R. 2., Sparta, Il. 

FOR SALE—Indian Runners, one drake 
and five ducks; golden Fawn and White— 
Kind that lay big white eggs. Mrs. Mary L, 














Singleton, Saddonia, 


Mo. 








4 Ss. Cc, CRYSTAL White Orpington cock- 
erels (Kellerstrass strain) for sale at $3 each, 








THE HIGH PRICE OF EGGS; AND 
HOW I CHANGED CONDITIONS, 





By Clifford E. Davis. 


Editor Rural World:—The high 
price of eggs at times are due, not to 
the egg trust, not to locality, or 
breed, but to a combination of con- 
ditions that puts the blame on the 
hen herself, who retaliates on hu- 
manity for a state of things beyond 
her control. Despite her activity 
and prolific laying powers the Ameri- 


can hen finds it more and more dif-| 


ficult each year to cope With the in- 
creasing demand for her _ product. 
Rapidly increasing population § by 
birth and immigration, the lack of 
care of poultry on myriad farms, and 
changing weather, all contribute their 
quota toward boosting the price of 
eggs. Generally the late warm fall 


| weather makes the moulting period 


a month or more later, and sudden 
changes retard the process, or pro- 
long it, and as it is a slow act at 
best, the result is a stoppage of the 
egg yield. In his anxiety to hasten 
the moult the farmer is too prone to 
feed heavily of corn for morning and 
night feeds, regardless of weather, 
with the result that the hens rapidly 
become too fat to lay, are provided 
with no exercise, and go through the 





or trade for pullets or hens. Extra good 
birds. Write, E. H. Hirni, Rockville, Mo. 
ROCKS, reds, silver laced Wyandottes and 
Brown Leghorns; eggs by express or post. 
Write for free poultry book. Sunnyside 
Poultry Farm, Box 22, Owensville, Mo. 


EGGS—From B. P, Rocks. Rhode Island | 


Reds, White Orpingtons; all of the best | 
strains; prices $2 per 15; $3.50 per 30; $5 
per 45; satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. M. E. 


Orewyler, Miami, Okla. 





EGGS—15 fertile eggs, postpaid $1; from 





pure single comb brown Leghorns. Mrs. 
Kenyon, Tyrone, Okla. 
FOR SALE—Buff Orpingtons, hens and 


pullets; choice breeders. Price, $1.00 each. 
Also extra choice yearling cock bird; price, 
$3.00. Geo, L. Snider, Fruitland, Mo, 





WHITE WYANDOTTES—Early cockerels, 
$2.00 each. Eggs in season. J. D. Bradshaw, 
Barnett, Mo, 


MUST SELL—tLease 
Comb White Leghorns; 
and St. Louis winners; clover cutter, bone 
cutter, Simplex stove, incubators. Kruse 
Poultry Farm, Kirkwood, Mo. 


+ > | 
FOR SALE—A few choice-R. C. Rhode | 
Island cockerels prices $1.50 and $3.00 each. 








expires; 250 Single | 


Missouri State Fair 





Booking orders for eggs at $1.50 per 15 
eggs. J. Ed. Green, Blodgett, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Full-blooded Mammoth Pekin 





Also leaf tobacco. J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, ducks, - Eggs, $1.00 per setting. Address 
ky. Mrs. A. Brower, Rinehart, Mo. 
GINSENG. BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Both mat- 








GINSENG—Roots for this spring setting; 
2 years old at $30; 3 years old at $50 per 
thousand; latter bear seed this year; guar- 





anteed good, clean stock. A. Pace, Box 303, 
Grove, Okla. 
GINSENG SEED—Choice Ginseng Seed 


thousand produces 


$1.25 per 1,000. Each 
Every farmer 


over $200.00 worth of ginseng. 








should grow it Order now. E, Douglass, 
Brawley, Mo. 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 


ings; eggs reasonable for the quality. Won 
Ist, 2d and 5th puilets, 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th 
cockerels, and ist and 2d hens at Jefferson 
City, Mo., with 143 Barred Rocks on exhi- 
bition. W. W. Graves, Jefferson City Mo. 





—<——_$<$————— ——— 


NOVELTIES, 








BE A CHICKEN INSPECTOR and have 
great sport with the girls. Send 10c for of- 
ficial bright metal badge Cedar Novelty 
Co., 43 Cedar St., New York. 








Head splendid jacks, 
Would lease a stal- 
jack. 


FOR SALE—Ten 
yearlings to jacks 15-3. 
lion to responsible parties buying a 
Twenty head good jennets. Will trade. One 
extra February roan bull calf, pure bred. 
Wilmer L. MeTiroy, Louisiana, Pike Co., Mo. 





HORSES. 











For Sale—One 2-horse-power spray outfit 
complete, and three branch outfits, each at 
a very low price. L. V. Dix, Jefferson City, 

0. 


STALLION—For sale, a coming 3-year- 
old registered trotting stallion, grandson of 
Ashland Wilkes, .2:1714, sire of 63 trotters 
and 657 pacers: large; $250; other breeding 
stock. W A. White, Sarcoxie, Mo., R. R. 2. 

FOR SALE—A few standard and regis- 
tered stallions, twelve yearling colts and fil- 














lies. Write for prices and description, Col- 
man Stock Farm, Creve Coeur, Mo. 
a_____ st —_—_—_— 
LIVE STOCK. 
FOR SALE—Ten choice registered bull 


calves for sale, from two to eleven months 
Jer- 








old, from high-class, heavy-producing 
seys. Write me for prices, stating age you 
want. D. 8. Mayhew, Monett, Mo. 
—— ————— 

HOGS, 








MEADOWBROOK STOCK FARM, L. M. 
Wade, Prop., Centretown, Mo., Breeder and 
raiser of thoroughbred Poland China hogs. 
Prices réasonable. Young stock for sale at 
all times. Correspondence a pleasure. 


POLAND CHINAS—Size and bone with 
quality; open spring gilts by Longfellows 
Special 64200, $20 to $25 each; gilts bred to 
Ott’s Big Oranga 2d 68131, $25 to $35 each, 
Fall pigs by Longfellow’s Special 64200, and 
Sensation Chief 67433, $16, crated,. in De- 
cember, A. F, Siefker, Defiance, Mo. 


HOGS—350 big type Mulefoot Hogs for 
gaie. Dunlap. Williamsport, Ohio. 














TO EXCHANGE. 


FOR SALE or exchange for land, cattle 
or mules, Percheron and two German Coach 





stallions and jack; all imported, are good’ 


ages; choice individuals, extra good breed- 
ers; a bargain for those wanting first-class 
stock. Am quitting; must sell, E. Throck- 
morton, Edina, Mo. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





RECIPES—I believe that I have ten of 
the best cake and candy recipes that can be 
had; I haye had my typist strike off a few 





copies. Will send you a set for 1l0c. H. H. 
Hicks, 74 Pilling St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
BEGIN early for a profitable 1914; sell 


the Imperial Self-heating Iron; $15.00 to 
$20.00 per day profits; salary or commis- 
sion; agents wanted everywhere. Imperial 
Sad Iron Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


MEN AND WOMEN arn $25 weekly 
writing motion picture plays; easy and fas- 
cinating work; complete 40-paged instruc- 
tion book, 25ce. Address, J. A. Willott, St. 
Chartes, Missouri. 


50 FUN CARDS—Only 10c. Get them, but 
don’t show them to your sweetheart. Fun- 
7 Company, Dept. 1244 Jordan, Decatur, 














A gas engine should be provided 
with a. good governor set right for 
the work. If this is not the case, the 
engine runs away with itself under 
a light load. Attention to the oil- 
ing and governing adds to the life 
of any instrument, but particularly 
to the gas engine. 





“Everybody in our famly’s some 
kind of an animal,” said Bobby Al- 
falfa to the amazed lady visitor. 
“What nonsense!” she exclaimed. 
“Well,” replied Bobby, “mother’s a 
dear, my baby sister is mother’s little 
lamb, I’m the kid and dad’s the goat.” 





A Boulder man was in some per- 
plexity as.to what.cut.of meat to buy. 
“Why don’t you try a saddle of mut- 
ton?” suggested the butcher. “A 
saddle?” repeated the man, “Why 
not a bridle? I should then stand a 


winter torpid, fat drones that do not 
lay an egg, while the owner views 
their ash colored combs, and wonders 
why, “Drat it! I feed ’em enough,” he 
exclaims, but he never pauses to ex- 
amine whether they have access to 


egg or not, and consequently never 
supplies it. I explained this to one 
farmer and he shook his head. “Oh, 
we never fool with hens that way,” he 
said. “We throw ’em down a little 
corn if the snow is deep, and the rest 
of the time they’ve got to hustle for 
themselves, then all ye git for their 
eggs, and chickens is clear profit, ye 
see.” “But do you get any eggs?” 
“Oh! once in a while we git a few.” 
Now, when climatic conditions, the 
moult, etc., stopped egg production all 
over America, when the price arose 
to the top, and my own output fell 
to two eggs per day, I looked very 
closely at all angles, and determined 
to so change those conditions as to 
put the egg number on the increase 
instead of falling. 

I filled the grit boxes full of 
ground oyster shell grit, and kept 
them so. I burned the old straw in 
the nests, made new ones, and went 
after the lice. Every other morning 
I fed scalded bran, neither too dry 
nor mushy, with a handful of oil meal 
stirred in. On alternate days I fed 
a scant breakfast of wheat, or nothing 
at all, if the ground was bare, letting 
them forage. At night I gave whole 
corn—all they could eat, and most of 
it burned on the cob, and shelled. The 
charcoal purified their blood, reddened 
the combs and promoted egg produc- 
tion. Every scrap of apple _rinds, 
cabbage, table scraps, cooked meat, 
etc., that I could get. I made them 
scratch in straw, or leaves, and hunt 
their own food all I could, and on cold 
days, or when the wind blew chill, 
I kept them in their house, not al- 
lowing them to step out all day, sup- 
plying fresh, clean water at intervals. 
As a result the hens began to lay 
more each day, and I got the benefit 
of the high price. The Israelites 
could never make bricks without 
straw any. easier than hens can lay 
eggs without the materials; and if a 
hen igs shivering in cold and wind, 
with no grit, muddy water, or none, 
and never a change of feed, she will 
not lay eggs, while if conditions are 
changed, even the common mongrel 
dung-hill fowl! will lay. 





INTERSTATE CONFERENCE 
FRUIT GROWERS, 

Thirty-eight men from without the 
state. of Missourf and more than a 
hundred men from the state of Mis- 
souri,- representing in all. eighty co- 
operative marketing associations, at- 
tended the interstate conference of 
fruit growers at. Columbia, Mo., Jan- 
uary 12 to 16, 1914. 

As.a result of this meeting an in- 
terstate bureau of co-operative asso- 
ciation was formed, embracing eighty 
co-operative growers associations, 


OF 





better chance of getting a bit in my 
mouth,” 


handling, in the aggregate, more than 
fifteen million dollars worth of pro- 








the constituents that would form an|! 


ducts. 


who will begin work of organizi 


information from the practical e 

precisely similar conditions just 
|across the river in the states of lowg 
| Nebraska and Kansas. The men from 
|these districts also agreed to combing 
| with all the organizations created iy 
| Missouri this season, so as to get the 
i best results in the co-operative sell- 
ling of next season’s crop. 

Visiting growers were welcomed in 
| Missouri by Dr. Whitten in a short 
talk on co-operation. Secretaary 
| Bland of the Missouri State Board of 
Horticulture in a talk outlined the 
‘purpose of the meeting. Secretary 
| Bland called attentiou to the fact that 
ninety per cent of the Missouri grow. 
lers who were not selling co-opera- 
i tively were not making a paying busi- 
lness of fruit raising, whereas more 
than ninety per cent of the Missouri 
|growers who were selling co-opera- 
[tively were making fruit raising pay, 
|He stated that the purpose of this 
|meeting was to furnish the founda- 
tion for the building up of a good 
|system of co-operative associations in 
jthe part of Missouri where they are 
;most needed. The attentions of the 
|conference was next called to the fact 
that the small strip of Loess soil 
,along the Missouri river produced 
{more apples than any other section 
|in the United States; that two river 
|counties in 1912 produced more ap- 
| ples than the whole state of Oregon. 





‘This district is the small section of 
|territory quartered by the state lines 
‘of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and Mis- 
/souri. Why not build up a strong 
j central exchange embracing a num- 
'ber of local associations that would 
'gell all the fruit product of this terri- 
itory? Such an exchange could estab- 
| lish a brand covering fruits from all 
‘this territory and advertise this 
| brand. 
lexchange appealed forcibly 


from the visiting associations. 


| 


| 


to men 





MISSOURI DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


| “The Duroc Jersey swine breeders 


lof Missouri met and organized a per- 
manent association at Columbia, Mo., 
during Farmers’ Week, January 14, 
1914. Prof. L. A. Weaver, of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture had ar- 
ranged an interestng program, includ- 
ing the following speakers: Col. E. Z 
Russell of Benson, Neb., who spoke 
on the good to be accomplished 
through swine organizations; James 
McKee of Versailles, Ky., who ad- 
dressed the breeders on _ different 
| phases of the Duroc business of inter- 
lest to all; Drs. J. W. Connaway and 
|Gingery of the Veterinary Department 
| of the Missouri College of Agricul- 
{ture told of the different methods of 
vaccinating hogs against hog cholera 
and the important things to consider 
in combating this disease. It was the 
best swine meeting held during Farm- 
ers’ Week of this or any other year 
The Duroc breeders were interested 
in the program and were interested 
in the betterment of the business, the . 
breed and the control of hog cholera, 
land the association was formed with 
la great lot of spirit. There was afl 
| unusually large attendance of Duroe 
breeders present and some good work 
| was started. Professor Weaver was 
| instructed to prepare an outline for @ 
|Duroc Jersey swine futurity at the 
| Missouri State Fair. The Missouri 
|State Fair Board was asked to give 
seven awards of ribbons in each class 
of Durocs at the State Fair, and the 
judges for the coming show were se- 
jected and present to the State Faif 
Board in crder that they can secure 
the judges. A strong constitution 
and by-laws were adopted in order @ 
have a working basis. The annual 
meeting is to be held in Columbia each 
year during Farmers’ Week, and e¥ 
ery Duroc breeder in. the state 

urged to attend and to become # 
member of the association at once, 
“The following officers were elected: 
Green McFarland, Sedalia, president} 
Chas. L. Taylor, Olean, vice-preSs 
R. L. Hill, Columbia, secretary; Gee 








| 
| 
| 






Centralia, Ed. Sheley, New 
| field, A. White, Jr., Palmyra, 4 
tors.”—R. L. Hill, See. 











In addition to this accomps — 
lishment, visiting Missouri growerg © 


fruit growers associations along the 
Missouri river .were furnished wi ; 


perience of organizers working under 


The possibilities of such am _ 
















E. Thompson, treasurer; C. oo ew 
ines | 
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